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Harrisburg,  Oct.  31,  1851. 


To  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  edifying  and  instructive  address  which  you  so  kindly  made  before 
our  Society,  we  desire  should  be  widely  disseminated  amongst  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Will  you  add  to  the  great  favor  done  to  us,  your  permission  that  it  he  pub- 
lished. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERICK  WATTS, 

President  of  the  Penn' a State  Agricultural  Society, 


Harrisburg,  Oct.  31,  1851. 

Dear  Sir: — 1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day, 
asking  permission  to  have  the  address  I delivered  yesterday  before  your  Society  printed 
for  circulation  throughout  Pennsylvania.  I hasten  to  place  a copy  of  the  address  in  your 
possession,  to  be  used  as  you  may  deem  best.  I beg  you  to  believe  that  I feel  the 
honor  you  do  me  by  this  application,  and  can  only  express  a hope  that  its  circulation 
in  the  manner  proposed,  may  contribute  to  advance  the  views  of  the  Society  and  the 
several  interests  of  agriculture  of  your  noble  State. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  STEVENSON. 

To  Frederick  Watts,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Penn' a State  Agricultural  Society. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society : 

Whilst  I am  gratefully  sensible  of  the  distinguished  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
in  selecting  me  as  your  organ  upon  this  occasion,  I have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that 
I am  indebted  for  it,  by  any  means,  so  much  to  any  personal  merits  of  my  own,  as  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  having  been  placed,  some  short  time  ago,  at  the  head  ol 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  my  own  State — an  appointment  certainly  of  distinction  and 
honor,  but  one  which,  on  my  part,  was  as  unsought  and  unexpected,  as  I feel  it  to  have 
been  unmerited.  In  accepting  the  invitation,  therefore,  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address 
ot  your  Society,  I beg  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I was  influenced  much 
more  by  a desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  my  agricultural  friends  and  visit  this  portion 
of  your  noble  State,  than  from  any  impression  of  peculiar  fitness  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  your  kindness  has  imposed  upon  me  ; and  whilst  I am  free  to  admit  that  this 
duty  is  one  in  harmony  with  all  my  feelings  and  opinions,  1 must  yet  say,  that  I should 
have  been  more  gratified  if  it  could  have  fallen  upon  some  other  individual  more  com- 
petent and  worthy  than  I am  to  do  justice  to  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  your  Society.  But  having  yielded  my  assent,  and 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I could  not  recede,  and  I am  here  to  redeem  my  pledge,  in 
the  manner  1 deem  best  and  most  acceptable  to  you.  Allow  me,  however,  in  advance 
to  say,  that  my  situation  is  one  of  a somewhat  novel  and  embarrassing  character. — 
Personally  unknown,  with  a few  exceptions,  to  the  vast  crowd  that  surrounds  me, 
might  I not  say  that  I stand  here  to-day  in  the  midst  of  it  an  entire  stranger?  but  I will 
not,  because  I ought  not  to  say  it — for  when  was  it  that  a Virginian  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  a Pennsylvanian  in  Virginia,  was  ever  regarded  as  a stranger  in  a strange  land  ? For 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a century  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  amongst 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  “ the  good  old  thirteen,”  have  stood  by  each  other, 
and  been  united  not  only  in  law,  but  in  hearts  and  affections — united  by  common  bene- 
fits, supported  by  the  accomplishment  of  equal  and  mutual  rights — the  only  union 
that  can  best  secure  liberty  and  happiness.  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war — in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  interests,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a common  country, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  have  been  one  and  indivisible.  And  who  is  there  who 
would  wish  to  see  this  sacred  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection  broken — dissolved — de- 
stroyed ? If  there  be  one,  let  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  bv  whose  blood  and 
treasure  this  Union  was  cemented,  rise  up  and  rebuke  him!  I feel  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  coming  here  to  mingle  in  your  counsels,  to  interchange  opinions  and  senti- 
ments with  your  distinguished  and  enlightened  agriculturists — to  aid,  if  I can,  in  the 
glorious  cause  which  has  brought  you  together,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  my  affection- 
ate homage,  as  a Virginian,  to  old  and  patriotic  Pennsylvania,  I am,  in  truth,  no  stranger 
in  her  land  ; but  (eel  that  I am  entitled  to  all  the  kindred  rights  of  brotherhood  and 
hospitality — and  liberally  have  they  been  showered  upon  me  ! Indeed,  since  I enter- 
ed the  limits  of  your  State,  my  reception  has  been  one  of  continued  kindness  and 
hospitality,  the  memory  of  which  I shall  carry  back  with  me  to  my  home,  and  cherish 
to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life. 

A celebrated  moralist  has  said,  that  the  human  heart  was  not  large  enough  to  cherish 
at  the  same  time,  two  sentiments  of  a lively  nature  ! "He  probably  spoke  the  truth  ; 
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for,  surrounded  by  scenes  for  the  last  three  days,  which  might  well  have  justified  vari- 
ous emotions  of  the  most  animated  and  delightful  nature,  one  alone  seems  to  have  oc- 
cupied my  mind  and  heart;  namely,  that  of  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude!  And  here 
let  me  congratulate  the  Society,  and  every  friend  of  agriculture,  upon  the  character  of 
their  great  exhibition;  and  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  it  has  taken  place; 
and  whilst  it.  may  be  true  that  you  have  not  for  the  tirst  time,  Mr.  President,  made  a 
display  equal  to  the  many  imposing  and  praiseworthy  spectacles  of  a similar  character 
which  for  some  years  past  have  distinguished  many  of  your  sister  States  of  the  north 
and  east,  and  Maryland  in  the  south,  (ami  few,  if  any,  are  before  her,)  you  have  had 
enough  to  afford  great  encouragement,  and  a promise  of  better  things  hereafter.  Your 
exhibition,  as  a tirst  effort.,  lias  been  remarkable  ; and  dries  great  honor  to  your  Socie- 
ty and  the  State  at  large.  Indeed,  to  have  witnessed  such  an  assemblage  of  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  men,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  your  own  State,  as  well  as 
from  those  adjoining,  for  purposes  so  lofty  and  patriotic  ; acting  spontaneously  and 
harmoniously  together,  with  no  collision  of  antagonist  interests,  and  apart  from  all  poli- 
tical and  party  considerations,  was  delightful  and  refreshing,  as  well  to  the  feelings  as 
the  intellect.  Mr.  President,  in  times  like  these,  after  such  scenes  of  excitement  as 
those  into  which  Pennsylvania  has  lately  been  thrown,  and  especially  on  such  occa- 
sions as  this,  it  is  good  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  neither  agitated  by  the  din  of  contro- 
versy, nor  tainted  with  party  polemics — and  when,  moreover,  we  consider  the  objects 
which  brought  together  such  an  assembly — the  place  of  meeting,  (the  metropolis  of 
this  old  and  renowned  Commonwealth,)  a State  not  less  famed  for  its  love  of  liberty 
and  order,  than  for  its  general  intelligence  ; for  its  devotion  to  literature  and  science, 
and  above  all,  for  that  sober,  calm,  reflecting  sense  which,  without  abating  the  energies 
of  popular  feeling,  directs  it  in  its  legitimate  course,  by  peaceable  and  patriotic  means, 
to  the  attainment  of  safe  and  legitimate  ends  ; it  cannot  fail  to  make  a deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  all  present,  and  give  token  of  the  successful  advance- 
ment of  the  great  objects  for  which  your  society  has  been  formed.  What  American  could 
witness  the  scenes  which  have  transpired  here  within  the  last  three  days,  and  not  feel 
deeply  impressed  and  elevated?  Whose  bosom  did  not  throb  with  exultation?  What 
Pennsylvanian  did  not  feel  proud  in  being  the  citizen  of  such  a State?  I wish  most 
sincerely,  that  not  only  the  good  people  of  your  own  State,  Mr.  President,  but  every 
farmer  and  planter  of  America,  could  have  been  here,  and  witnessed  your  proceedings — 
hallowed  by  such  large  and  liberal  and  patriotic  views  as  those  that  animated  the  bosoms 
of  the  thousands  that  were  present,  and  participated  in  your  festivities  ! 

Then  would  there  come  from  every  hill-top  and  valley  of  this  vast  confederacy,  a 
response  not  unlike  the  Macedonian  cry  of  old,  inspiring  the  timid  with  courage,  and 
stirring  up  the  spirits  of  the  boldest  friends  of  agriculture! 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  upon  this  occasion,  to  enter  at  all  into  the  mi- 
nute details  of  practical  farming,  or  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  various  and  diversified 
soils  of  a State  like  Pennsylvania.  This  would  be  a field  of  endless  extent,  and  as 
unsuitable  to  an  address  of  the  character  I am  about  to  deliver,  as  to  the  objects  of  your 
society.  Into  such  a field  I shall  not  enter.  If,  therefore,  the  value  of  an  Agricultural 
address  is  to  be  tested  alone  in  proportion  as  it  may  convey  information,  applicable  to 
mere  details  of  every  day  farming,  I shall  fail  in  the  effort  I am  about  to  make  on  this 
occasion.  Indeed,  what  personal  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with  the  various  soils  and 
lands  of  a State  like  yours,  or  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  cultivation,  of  which  I am 
ignorant ; how  could  it  be  expected,  or  desired,  that  I should  occupy  the  attention  of 
such  an  audience,  composed  of  so  many  enlightened  and  practical  farmers,  by  entering 
into  the  details  and  routine  of  ordinary  farming  operations?  These  more  properly  be- 
long to  the  various  auxiliary  societies  of  your  State,  to  whom  they  can  more  safely  be 
confided.  My  purpose  will  be  one  wholly  different,  and  of  a more  enlarged  and  general 
character.  I shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  a brief  examination  of  agriculture,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  great  branches  of  national  industry,  and  maintain  its  importance 
and  pre-eminence  in  a national  point  of  view.  Secondly — I shall  attempt  to  show  that 
the  prosperity  and  existence  of  the  old  Atlantic  States,  and  especially  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  must  hereafter  mainly  depend  upon  restoring  and 


increasing  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  and  the  amount  of  their  productions  ; or  they 
must  consent  to  abandon  them.  And  thirdly — That  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  will  be  by  a system  of  improved  and  scientific  cultivation  ; by  placing  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  upon  its  true  basis,  and  raising  the  agricultural  classes  to  a higher 
and  more  elevated  standard  ! If  I can  succeed  in  doing  this,  I shall  have  obtained  all 
I desired,  in  this  address,  and  all  that  the  society  could  reasonably  expect. 

Of  the  importance  and  value  of  agriculture,  few,  I presume,  are  now  disposed  to 
doubt,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be  as  to  its  relative  merits  compared  with  commerce 
and  manufactures  ! That,  whether  we  consider  agriculture,  as  an  art,  or  in  its  effects 
upon  the  moral,  social,  or  political  characterof  our  government  and  people,  in  America, 
at  least,  it  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  foundation  upon  which  our  prosperity  and 
free  institutions  must  ever  repose  ! To  maintain  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  contrast 
agriculture  with  the  other  branches  of  national  industry,  here  and  eleswhere,  as  sources 
of  national  wealth  and  greatness;  and  follow  it  up  with  a summary  review  of  the  agri- 
cultural condition  and  capacity  of  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  means  they 
possess  for  high  and  improved  farming.  This,  however,  I am  aware,  is  a subject  upon 
which  there  may  be,  and  are,  various  opinions.  Political  writers,  in  all  ages,  have 
differed  more  or  less  with  respect  to  the  true  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations — some 
ascribing  it  to  agriculture : some  to  commerce  and  manufactures:  and  others  to  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  all  three.  But  yet  all  admit,  that  whilst  manufactures  improve, 
commerce  gives  value,  and  labor  and  capital  stimulate,  it  is  agriculture  that  alone  origi- 
nates! Conflicting,  however,  as  these  opinions  may  have  been,  or  still  are,  with  re- 
spect to  these  hypotheses,  all  political  economists  concur  in  opinion  that  whatever  may 
be  the  value  imparted  by  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man,  the  earth  is  the  parent  and 
fountain  of  them  all.  That  agriculture  is  the  art  by  which  these  productions  are  mul- 
tiplied, so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  and  which  are  common  to  all — to  the 
agriculturalist,  to  the  manufacturer  and  seaman  ; as  well  as  to  the  artist,  the  statesman, 
and  man  of  letters — and  as  all  equally  derive  their  origin  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  all  must  be  equally  dependent  upon  it  for  sustenance.  Regarding  it  then  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  arts,  it  justly  claims  pre-eminence  over  all  others  ; and  such  is  its 
connection  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  human  race,  that  it  may  justly  be  said,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  that  agriculture  is  the  only  Arm  and  stable  foundation  of  national 
greatness  ! 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  too  often 
governed  by  external  appearances  and  first  impressions,  until  philosophy  and  science, 
by  teaching  men  to  think,  enable  them  to  trace  effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  assign 
to  them  their  relative  importance ; and  hence  it  is,  that  Commerce , from  the  display  it 
makes  before  the  world,  has  often  been  considered  the  first  and  greatest  agent  in  the 
production  of  national  wealth;  and  manufactures  next;  whilst  modest  and  peaceful 
agriculture,  hidden  in  the  privacy  of  the  country,  is  neglected  or  forgotten  ; or  remem- 
bered only  to  be  underrated,  and,  might  I not  say,  too  often  despised  ! And  what 
though  it  does  perform  its  labors  in  retirement,  and  out  of  the  view  of  the  busy  multi- 
tude? What  though  the  arts  throng  the  cities  and  public  haunts  of  men?  What 
though  commerce  hoists  its  gaudy  flag,  spreads  its  swelling  sails,  and  traverses  the 
globe  ? These  belong  not  to  the  peaceful  calling  of  the  husbandman  ; and  for  one,  I 
rejoice  that  they  do  not.  And  yet,  in  saying  this,  do  I mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
commerce  ? Far,  very  far,  from  it.  I know  that  civilization  and  liberty  have  ever 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  art  and  science,  but  every  where  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  religious  toleration.  No  man  admires  more  the  enterprise  and  commercial  spirit 
of  our  country  than  I do,  or  can  be  more  willing  to  do  it  honor.  Its  spirit,  moreover, 
is  peaceful,  and  that  gives  it  additional  claims  to  favor.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  back  a century  ago,  when  agriculture  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  we  find 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  formed  the  occupation,  almost  exclusively,  of  the  humbler 
■orders  of  the  people,  without  knowledge  or  capital  to  enable  them  to  improve  it.  Nor 
was  it  until  political  economy  assumed  the  form  of  a science,  and  caused  rulers  and  states- 
men to  be  more  sensible  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  improved  state  of  agricul- 
ture, that  it  attracted  more  attention  from  the  better  informed  and  wealthier  classes  of 
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society,  and  exciting  the  energies  of  the  learned  and  scientific  attracted  that  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  so  justly  merited.  This  great  work  first  commenced  in 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  nothing  had  such  a pow- 
erful effect  in  attracting  to  it  public  patronage  and  support,  as  practical  science  and  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  societies  and  associations.  These  were  the  levers  that 
first  put  the  ball  in  motion  and  placed  agriculture,  as  an  art,  upon  its  true  and  ancient 
basis. 

Then  it  was  that  patriotic  men  of  rank,  fortune  and  talents,  gave  to  it  their  attention 
and  by  personal  example,  drew  to  themselves  the  regard  and  support  of  that  class  ot 
people  who  had  the  means  of  conducting  improvements,  upon  the  most  enlarged  and 
liberal  scale,  and  the  Board  of  British  Agriculture  was  established.  This  was  princi- 
pally brought  about,  by  the  labors  of  a few  distinguished  individuals,  at  whose  head 
was  Sir  John  Sinclair,  its  able  and  enlightened  projector,  and  the  friend  of  Washington. 
And  then  commenced  a new  era  in  agriculture,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
throughout  a great  part  of  Europe.  This  Board,  whilst  it  served  as  a centre  of  infor- 
mation to  agriculturalists,  performed  the  same  office  to  the  British  Government,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  prosperity  and  safety  to  the  nation.  And  here  allow  me  to 
say  that  it  was  under  the  combined  influence  of  this  Board,  and  die  numerous  societies 
which  were  afterwards  established  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  that  agriculture 
became  inspired  with  a new  spirit  and  activity.  Men  of  science,  and  political  philo- 
sophers, began  to  examine  and  analyze  with  deeper  scrutiny  the  sources  of  Britain’s 
power,  and  then  it  was  ascertained  that  wide-spread  as  her  commerce,  and  extended  as 
tier  manufactures  were,  it  was  to  her  skillful  agriculture,  more  than  to  both  the  other 
great  interests,  that  England  was  indebted  for  the  support  of  her  colossal  system  of  public 
credit — a system  that  enabled  her  to  breast  the  flood  of  Europe’s  rage;  and  roll  back  its 
waves  upon  the  tyrant,  who  had  disturbed  the  peace,  and  at  one  time  threatened  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world  ! 

For  this  we  have,  first  the  statistical  results  of  the  taxes  levied  by  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing her  war  with  France;  and,  secondly , the  authority  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  Upon  referring  to  the  statistics  of  England,  we  find  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  alone  imposed  upon  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  amounted  to  six 
and  a half  millions  of  pounds;  whilst  the  whole  product  from  all  other  classes  (includ- 
ing merchants,  manufacturers,  office  holders  and  professional  men,  &c.,)  was  only 
between  three  and  four  millions;  less  than  one  half  the  amount  received  from  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  whilst  the  number  of  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  who  came 
within  the  operation  of  the  income  tax,  was  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  other 
classes.  And  here  1 will  take  occasion  to  refer  to  the  errors  into  which  some  of  the 
public  writers  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  France,  seem  to  have  fallen  as  to  the 
true  sources  of  Great  Britain’s  wealth.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
principal  part  of  her  industry  is  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of  goods  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, This  is  not  so. 

From  the  late  official  returns  of  her  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  total  value 
of  exports  of  principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures,  for  the  year  1849, 
was  only  fifty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  including  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  which, 
in  relation  to  many  important  articles  of  British  export,  was  of  foreign  production. — 
Now,  this  sum  is  but  little  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  productive  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  three  hundred  millions  accord- 
ing to  one  of  her  ablest  statists,  is  annuallv  created  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. — 
Here  then  Is  the  startling  fact,  that  nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  wrung 
from  a soil  possessing  inferior  advantages  to  those  of  your  own  State,  Mr.  President, 
and  especially  those  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  I might  add,  Virginia.  Well  then 
might  it  be  said,  that  in  England’s  darkest  hour,  when  invasion  threatened  her  coasts 
and  her  shock-gathering  perils  appalled  the  merchants  and  fund  holders  of  the  kingdom  ; 
where,  but  among  the  yeomanry  of  the  land  were  found  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms 
that  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  her  foes? 

On  this  subject.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  one  of  his  annual  addresses  to  the  conveners 
of  Scotland,  which  I hold  in  my  hand  |]as  late  as  1826]  says:  “I  have  long  been 
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endeavoring,  in  concurrence  with  a number  of  respectable  friends  to  promote  the  in- 
terests and  prosperity  of  agriculture.  But  unless  some  great  exertions  are  made,  all 
our  past  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain  ; I augur,  however,  better  things  for  the  future. 

It  has  proved  during  the  late  war  with  France  that  national  prosperity  founded  on  the 
basis  of  agriculture,  was  solid  and  efficient.  The  cause  of  agriculture  saved  England 
from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon.”  And  let  us  hear  what  he  thought  of  this  matter.  I have 
seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
reports  of  the  British  boards  of  agriculture  with  great  attention,  and  particularly  those 
of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  which,  he  is  reported  on  one  occasion  to  have  said:  ‘That 
the  Scotch  agriculturists  had  made  their  country,  which  was  one  of  the  most  sterile, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  all  Europe,  and  that  they  were  the  right  arm  of  the  British 
Government,  and  but  for  their  exertions  he  should  have  been  enabled  to  have  over- 
thrown England.’  ” 

And  yet,  Great  Britain  did  little  or  nothing  for  her  agriculture  and  rural  economy 
until  within  the  last  century  ; and  in  fact  never  brought  this  great  branch  of  national 
industry  and  wealth  to  any  perfection  until  after  the  establishment  of  her  British  board 
of  agriculture,  and  those  numerous  associations  scattered  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
And  here  I cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  General  Washington,  as  to 
the  importance  and  value  of  this  board  and  of  agricultural  education.  When  the  first 
board  of  agriculture  was  established.  Sir  John  Sinclair  forwarded  to  General  Washing- 
ton the  proceedings  of  the  board,  with  a diploma  constituting  him  an  honorary  member. 
In  a letter  of  thanks  of  the  10th  July,  1795,  he  says — “From  the  first  intimation 
which  you  were  pleased  to  give  me  of  this  institution,  I conceived  the  most  favorable 
ideas  of  its  utility,  and  the  more  I have  seen  and  reflected  on  the  plan  since,  the  more 
convinced  I am  of  its  importance  in  a national  point  of  view,  not  only  to  your  own 
country  but  to  all  others  which  are  not  too  much  attached  to  old  and  bad  habits  to  for- 
sake them,  and  to  new  countries  which  are  just  beginning  to  form  systems  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  husbandry.” 

In  another  letter  he  says  : “I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  approbation  the  work  you 
patronise;  so  much  to  your  own  honor  and  the  utility  of  the  public  ; such  a general  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  your  country  and  to  those  of  every  other  where  they  are  read,  and  must  entitle  you 
to  their  warmest  thanks  for  having  set  such  a plan  on  foot.  I am  much  pleased  with 
it  myself  and  pray  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  direct  your  booksellers  to  continue  to 
forward  them  to  me.  I know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important  service 
can  be  rendered  to  any  country  than  by  improving  its  agriculture,  its  breed  of  useful 
animals  and  other  branches  of  husbandry — nor  can  I conceive  any  plan  more  conducive 
to  this  end  than  the  one  you  have  introduced,  bringing  to  view  the  actual  state  of  those 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  good  and  bad  habits  are  exhibited  in  a manner 
too  plain  to  be  misconceived,  for  the  accounts  given  to  the  board  of  agriculture  appear 
in  general  to  be  drawn  in  a masterly  manner,  so  as  to  answer  the  expectations  formed 
m the  plan  which  produced  them,  affording  a fund  of  information  useful  in  political  ecomo 
my — serviceable  in  all  countries;”  and  again;  “it  will  be  some  time  I fear,  before  an 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  established  in  this  country.  We  must  walk  as  other 
countries  have  done,  before  we  run.  Smaller  societies  must  prepare  the  way  for 
greater,  but  with  the  lights  before  us,  I hope  we  shall  not  be  so  slow  in  maturation  as 
older  nations  have  been.  An  attempt  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  outlines  of  a 
plan  is  making  to  establish  a State  society  in  Pennsylvania  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments. If  it  succeeds  it  will  be  a step  in  the  ladder; — at  present  it  is  too  much  in  embryo 
to  decide  on  the  result.” 

Well,  Mr.  President,  your  State  has  at  last  succeeded  in  being  able  to  run,  after 
walking  half  a century.  It  is  just  fifty-seven  years  since  this  letter  was  written,  an- 
nouncing the  attempt  to  form  a State  Agricultural  Society,  before  it  was  accomplished. 

Rather  a longer  walk  I dare  to  say,  than  Gen.  Washington  had  imagined.  But  it 
has  come  at  last,  and  I hope  with  healing  on  its  wings,  to  the  honor  of  your  State,  and 
her  patriotic  sons. 

Now  here  is  authority,  that  even  the  most  inveterate  of  our  unscientific  friends  will 
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be  disposed  to  respect — and  allow  me  in  connection  with  those  letters  of  General 
Washington,  to  express  a single  thought. 

What  a singular  and  remarkable  occurrence,  that  a man  in  such  an  exalted  situation, 
(and  that  man  Washington)  with  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief  magistracy 
of  such  a nation  upon  him,  should  have  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  write  with  hi& 
own  hand  so  many  and  such  long  letters,  to  a total  stranger,  in  a foreign  land,  upon 
the  value,  and  importance,  and  delights  of  Rural  Agriculture. 

And  then,  again,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that  a man  like  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, at  the  moment  he  was  planing  his  battles  and  marshalling  his  forces  to  trample 
down  the  liberties  of  the  world — indeed,  amid  the  din  of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  vic- 
torious armies — should  have  leisure  to  be  poring  over  the  statistical  and  agricultural 
reports  of  his  enemy.  What  a proud  tribute  to  the  agriculturalists  both  of  England  and 
America ! 

And  now  coming  back  to  the  subject  of  these  early  efforts  to  revive  agriculture,  may 
it  not  with  truth  be  said  that  it  was  to  these  associations,  and  to  an  increasing  taste  for 
scientific  farming  that  the  agriculture  of  all  Europe  was  indebted  for  its  vast  improve- 
ments and  success.  One  of  those  associations,  I allude  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  society 
of  England,  formed  only  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  contains  now  more  than  ten  thousand 
members,  embracing  every  class,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  with  ample  funds  to 
carry  out  all  its  schemes  for  improvement.  And  it  is  these  associations  and  societies 
that  have  contributed  so  largely  to  make  England,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  garden  of  Europe  ; and  I venture  to  say  that  there  now  exists  within  the  British 
dominions  a greater  fund  of  solid  ability  and  scientific  information,  and  a larger  variety 
of  active  and  efficient  capital,  than  in  any  other  country  upon  earth  of  the  same  extent 
and  population. 

And  to  what,  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  ascribe  all  this?  Not  to  soil  and  climate 
certainly,  because  there  are  few  countries  with  a less  propitious  climate,  less  genial  sun, 
or  natural  richness  of  soil  than  the  English  can  boast.  No  ! no  ! — it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  she  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  universe  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
land,  injudicious  cropping,  in  her  systems  of  enclosing,  draining,  manuring,  and  in  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and  especially  sheep  and  cattle.  And  such  are  the  re- 
sources growing  out  of  British  industry,  that  with  a population  one-third  less  than  that 
of  France,  she  exceeds  her  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  millions  sterling  capital 
employed  in  husbandry.  Is  it  not  idle  then,  to  suppose,  that  any  thing  else  can  mainly 
have  contributed  to  this,  but  agricultural  knowledge  and  education,  practical  science, 
with  all  its  discoveries,  and  the  establishment  of  societies  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  rouse  up  the  nation  to  regard  agriculture,  in  its  proper  and  true 
light? 

It  was  because  husbandry  became  the  road  to  wealth,  and  power,  and  respectability. 
Hear  what  has  been  recently  said  on  this  subject  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

“The  society  have  the  satisfaction,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  congratulating  its 
members  on  the  steady  advance  of  the  society  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  prospects 
and  resources,  amongst  which  it  cannot  fail  to  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the 
numerous  local  societies  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  which  have  mainly 
originated  from  the  attention  which  the  exertions  of  this  society  have  attracted  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  which  have  led  to  such  great  and  beneficial  results, 
and  they  recommend  that  a chemical  analysis  of  the  plants  grown  in  different  localities 
and  soils  throughout  the  Kingdom  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  society,”  and 
funds  were  voted  for  that  purpose. 

And  what,  Mr.  President,  would  be  the  answer  of  our  friends,  the  “ unscientifics”  and 
“good  enoughs,”  to  this  array  of  evidence  in  favor  of  agricultural  education  and  sci- 
ence. That  I suppose  which  Cincinnatusis  reported  to  have  given  centuries  ago — “We 
prefer  the  good  old  way.” 

And  if  such  be  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  whose  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  so  extended,  how  infinitely  more  important  must  it  be  to 
the  agricultural  classes  in  such  a country  as  ours,  whose  territory  extends  now  from 
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the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ! Indeed,  without  running  into  the  errors  of  the  economist* 
or  adopting  their  theories,  w lie  re  on  earth  can  the  paramount  importance  of  this  pur- 
suit be  so  safely  asserted  as  in  the  United  States?  Here  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
advantages  over  every  other  portion  of  the  globe,  because  so  intimately  connected  with 
national  character  and  our  free  institutions ; acting  so  powerfully  upon  the  constitutions 
of  our  people!  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  that  in  regions  like  Swit- 
zerland and  America,  whose  mountains  lift  themselves  to  such  vast  elevations  above  thr 
sea,  the  torch  of  liberty  burns  with  a purer  and  brighter  lustre,  and  the  hardy  spirit  ol 
freedom,  and  independence  of  thought  and  action,  more  peculiarly  belong,  then  have 
we  advantages  which  no  other  nation  on  earth  can  boast.  And  then  if  we  look  to 
your  own  State,  and  more  especially  to  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  to  the  whole  of 
New  England,  we  shall  see  t lie  effects  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  practical  science, 
strongly  exemplified,  though,  as  I shall  in  another  part  of  this  address  attempt  to  show 
that  high  as  their  improvements  may  be,  they  are  yet  far,  very  far  below  the  standard 
it  ought  to  have  reached,  with  the  means  and  facilities  they  have  at  their  command. — 
What,  then,  shall  the  conjectural  scruples  of  the  prophetic  calculators  in  our  own 
country  avail  against  this  mass  of  practical  evidence  which  three-fourths  of  a century 
have  accumulated  ? Why,  if  the  only  effect  of  these  societies  and  associations  was 
to  bring  together  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  various  portions  of  the  Union; 
awakening  their  attention  to  what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  doing  elsewhere; 
leading  them  to  an  interchange  of  views  and  feelings,  and  animating  them  to  enterprise 
and  emulation,  who  is  there  that  doubts  but  that  these  societies  rested  upon  an  unques- 
tionable basis  of  utility?  And  why  do  these  individuals  who  set  themselves  up  against 
all  scientific  and  book-farming,  as  they  call  it,  imagine  that  nothing  new  is  to  be  learned 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — that  agricul- 
ture has  reached  its  goal  ? Do  they  know  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  march  ct 
mind  and  improvement,  so  insurmountable  as  the  conceit  that  we  are  either  wise  or 
good  enough ; and  that  it  is  this  self-gratulation  that  so  long  closed  the  eyes  of  en- 
quirers and  shut  out  the  lights  of  knowledge  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ? Do 
they  know,  or  have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  many  thousand  years  after  the  world 
began,  before  it  was  known  how  to  make  a plough  ? That  Cincinnatus  (who  is  held 
up  as  their  great  pattern  for  husbandry,)  and  who  was  satisfied  with  the  “good  old 
way,”  turned  up  his  land  with  the  limb  of  a tree  for  his  plough,  and  a knot  to  it  for  a 
coulter  and  share  ; and  when  the  patriarchs  were  grinding  their  corn  with  pestles  and 
stones  ? — and  bye  the  bye,  it  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  who  are  now 
present,  when  this  species  of  grinding  was  resorted  to  in  portions  of  the  western 
country — possibly  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  now  tilled  with  steam  mills, 
and  machinery,  of  the  most  costly  kind?  Why,  how  long  has  it  been  since  the  use 
of  the  potatoe  was  found  out  and  used?  Need  I remind  you,  Mr.  President,  or  this 
assembly,  that  it  was  the  ferocious  soldier  and  bigoted  fanatic  of  Spain,  who  gave  to 
the  world  this  treasure,  by  transferring  the  wild  potatoe  from  the  waters  of  Da  Platte,  and 
the  mountains  of  Chili  to  Europe  ; and  in  doing  so  saved  a large  portion  of  the  Old 
World  from  the  desolations  of  famine?  And  how  strong  is  the  goodness  of  God, 
manifested  in  every  way?  Yes — these  same  hands  which  destroyed  human  life  with- 
out measure  or  mercy,  gave  to  countless  millions  the  means  of  living ; and  moreover, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bark  of  Peru  into  medicine,  removed  from  the  earth  a deso- 
lating scourge  which  destroyed  more  nations  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt!  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  this  is  a period  in  which  the  fields  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  are 
largely  and  successfully  employed  in  a country  where  the  means  of  correct  information 
are  as  free  and  extensive  as  the  air  we  breathe.  A spirit  of  enquiry  has  gone  abroad 
in  every  department  of  science,  and  what  may  perhaps  be  justly  claimed  as  distinguish- 
ing the  present  age  above  former  times,  is  the  fact,  that  the  lights  of  science  have  been 
pressed  into  the  aid  of  all  the  useful  arts,  and  no  longer  waste  their  strength  in  looking 
through  metaphysical  disquisitions,  for  the  discovery  of  truths  that  have  no  practical 
use.  Learning,  thank  God,  is  no  longer  subject  to  monoply,  but  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  arts ; and  what  has  heretofore  been  deemed  the  province  of  the 
schools,  is  now  the  property  of  all , for  the  benefit  of  all!  And  agriculture,  thatglo- 
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rious  art,  which  was  so  long  degraded  from  its  rightful  place  in  the  scale  of  human  oc- 
cupation, is  now  asserting  its  just  rank  ; and  the  name  of  farmer  lias  ceased  to  carry 
to  the  mind  the  itlea  of  inferiority  or  dependence.  It  is  no  longer  a plodding  afS,  but 
has  become  a science;  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  called 
into  action,  and  the  sources  ol  mechanical  power  put  in  requisition  to  aid  its  progress 
and  improvement. 

Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  principles  of  mechanical  power, 
are  no  longer  the  source  of  useless  experiment  to  the  philosopher  and  scholar,  but  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  every  branch  of 
practical  science,  rendered  subservient  to  satisfy  our  wants  and  the  gratification  of  a re- 
fined taste.  We  live  indeed  in  an  eventful  period!  An  age  of  agitation  and  progress — 
of  bold  and  lofty  intellect!  The  whole  world  seems  to  be  undergoing  change! — 
Events,  pregnant  with  instruction  and  warning,  and  of  a startling  character,  succeed  each 
ojher  with  a rapidity  that  excites  our  special  wonder  ! There  has  been  no  period  since 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  in  which  so  many  important  discoveries  have  been 
made  as  within  the  last  half  century.  I will  take  a few  of  the  most  striking  instances, 
for  which  I am  indebted  to  one  of  your  own  distinguished  Journalists.  Fifty  year* 
ago,  there  was  not  a steamboat  in  existence,  and  its  application  to  machinery  unknown; 
the  first  steamboat  was  launched  in  1807  or  8 — and  now  how  many  thousands  are  tra- 
versing the  waters  ol  America  ? In  1800,  there  was  not  a single  railroad  in  the  world! 
'I'he  fire  horse  will  travel  in  as  many  hours  now,  a distance  which  some  years  ago,  it 
took  as  many  days  and  weeks  to  accomplish.  A few  years  ago,  it  took  weeks  to  com- 
municate between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  New  Orleans,  which  is  now  accomplished  in 
a few  minutes  by  the  electric  telegraph  ! 

Electrotyping  was  but  lately  discovered,  and  a press,  capable  of  printing  10,000 
copies  (I  believe  it  lias  gone  up  to  20,000)  in  an  hour. 

Gas  light  was  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  every  city  and  town  is  lighted  with 
it,  and  we  hear  of  a still  greater  discovery,  by  which  light,  heat,  and  motive  power 
can  be  produced  Irom  water,  with  little  cost.  Daguerreotype  and  Phototype  and  a 
hundred  other  types  with  all  their  beautiful  inventions  are  the  work  of  the  last  ten 
years  ; and  Gun  Cotton  and  Chloroform,  are  of  still  more  recent  discovery.  And  As- 
tronomy, has  come  in  and  added  a number  of  new  Planets  to  the  Solar  System. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  depend  upon  it,  that  with  all  our  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  both  scientific  and  practical,  there  are  even  better  ways  than  those 
now  in  use,  in  relation  to  our  field  industry,  and  tire  operation  of  mechanics.  Who 
imagines  that  in  this  immense  repository  in  which  we  live,  the  whole  of  its  contents 
have  been  exhausted,  or  a major  part  of  them?  Why  the  very  discoveries  in  art  and 
science  show  that  even  now  in  tins  age  of  fancied  maturity,  knowledge  and  science 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  land  that  now  teems  with  such  splendid  designs  and 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  man,  has  scarcely  yet  seen  the  dawn  of  that  improvement 
in  art  and  science  which  awaits  it.  Who  will  prescribe  to  knowledge  boundaries,  or 
restrain  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  man?  Who  attempt  to  set  limits  to  the  march  of 
human  improvement? 

Has  the  spirit  of  Philosophical  enterprise  yet  exhausted  its  discoveries  in  common, 
or  atmospheric  electricity  ; in  explosive  or  physical  forces — in  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
electromolers,  with  all  their  subtlety  and  power,  their  excitability,  rapidity,  and  inten- 
sity of  action? 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  secrets  of  the  elements  are  yet  exhausted?  That  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  may  not  yet  teem  with  unknown  treasures?  That  fire  and  water 
are  not  yet  to  be  applied  to  purposes  not  less  wonderful  than  that  of  making  the  very 
billows  of  the  ocean  conquer  themselves? 

Is  it  wonderful  to  suppose  that  plants  which  are  now  trodden  heedlessly  under  foot 
may  not  become  important  objects  of  commerce,  and  form  new  sources  of  national 
wealth  ? That  undiscovered  planets  may  not  now  be  traceing  their  silent  and  eternal 
course  in  the  heavens,  whose  rays  ere  long  may  burst  upon  our  sight  and  renew  the 
vigils  of  the  astronomer? 
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Let  the  bold  and  rapid  course  of  knowledge  and  improvement  within  the  last  half 
century  answer  these  interrogatives. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  for  the  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  your  own 
State,  which  I venture  to  say  would  derive  greater  benefits  from  the  lights  ol  practical 
science,  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies,  and  the  diffusion  of  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  tire  earth,  than  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy, 
every  thing  considered.  Mark  that ! For  who  is  there  that  now  expects,  with  all  the 
energy  and  industry  of  man,  that  the  agriculture  of  any  of  the  old  States,  and  espe- 
cially Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  can  ever  again  reach  a high  state  of  improvement, 
without  the  aid  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  the  benefits  of  modern  science,  to  say 
nothing  of  political  influence  and  power?  Why,  sir,  as  well  might  we  expect  to  reap 
without  sowing,  or  that  the  plants  that  are  reared  for  human  sustenance,  would  yield 
their  fruits  without  human  labor,  as  that  the  theory  or  practice  of  agriculture  can  be 
brought  to  any  perfection,  or  be  made  to  approximate  towards  it  in  any  very  profitable 
degree,  unless  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  can  be  induced  to  act  more  in  a body  and 
more  in  concert,  in  regard  to  their  great  and  best  interests.  And  here  sutler  me  to  glance 
for  a moment  to  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  means  she  possesses  for  the 
highest  state  of  improvement,  as  well  in  relation  to  her  agriculture,  as  to  other  sources 
of  national  wealth  ; and  to  see  to  what  extent  she  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unsci- 
entific and  unproductive  husbandry.  What  she  has  done  for  agriculture,  and  what  she 
has  failed  to  do.  And  with  all  her  improvements,  and  they  have  certainly  been  far 
superior  to  most  of  her  sister  States,  and  do  her  honor,  who  can  look  through  her  wide 
domain  and  her  vast  resources,  and  not  he  struck  with  the  fact  that  her  agricultural  con- 
dition is  still  far,  very  far  below  that  point  of  elevation  that  it  ought  to  hold  in  the  scale 
of  high  farming — and  whilst  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Slate 
an  improving  and  flourishing  system  of  cultivation  prevails,  that  has  restored  in  a high 
degree  the  productiveness  of  large  portions  of  her  land — yet  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
these  hold  but  a small  proportion  to  the  entire  State?  and  what  is  still  more  surprising 
is,  that  where  deterioration  prevails  it  is  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  the  choicest 
advantages  for  successful  improvement  have  been  most  bountifully  showered  by  a bene- 
ficent Providence.  I shall  not  particularize  lest  it  might  be  thought  invidious,  and  com- 
parisons are  always  odious  ! But  may  I not  ask,  and  1 d<»  it  in  a spirit  of  perfect  kind- 
ness, whether  there  is  one  land  holder  or  farmer  in  your  State,  who  is  not  satisfied  that 
by  a different  and  more  improved  system  of  cultivation  titan  that  which  now  exists,  his 
lands  would  not  only  be  more  productive,  and  his  labors  more  successful,  but  that  the 
value  of  his  property  would  be  enhanced  in  a much  higher  degree.  Nor  would  it,  I 
hope,  be  considered  any  disparagement  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  if  1 were  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  there  is  now  about  many,  nay  every  farming  establish- 
ment throughout  the  State,  even  the  best  and  most  improved,  some  defect,  some  mis- 
management, for  the  want  of  skill  and  attention,  over  which  the  eye  of  the  owner  lias 
wandered  a thousand  times  without  discovering,  or  if  discovered,  without  either  amend- 
ment or  change-o-and  if  we  extend  the  examination  to  the  tillage,  draining,  enclosures, 
farm  houses,  meadows,  ami  various  kinds  of  stock,  I dare  vouch  enough  would  be 
found  to  occupy  the  powers,  be  they  what  they  may,  oi  the  most  industrious  and  skill- 
ful agriculturist  in  the  State  1 

Why,  sir,  have  you  not  still  amongst  you  a goodly  number  of  that  class  of  cultiva- 
tors who  may  be  denominated  the  unscientifics,  and  belonging  to  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
celebrated  family  of  the  “good  enoughs,”  who  are  so  infatuated  as  to  sit  down  with 
folded  arms  and  contented  minds,  without  ever  spending  a thought  or  moving  a finger 
towards  the  modern  improvement  of  the  first  and  best  of  human  occupations,  except, 
indeed,  in  what  they  regard  as  the  good  old  way.  Indeed,  have  you  not  men  of  in- 
telligence and  respectability,  engaged  in  agriculture  professionally,  who  still  imagine 
that  agriculture  is  all  sufficient  to  take  care  of  itself,  single  handed  and  without  con- 
cert or  co-operation  amongst  its  followers,  and  that  the  single  and  unaided  powers  of 
each  individual  who  cultivates  the  soil  can  bring  it  to  at  least  a reasonable  state  of  per- 
fection. And  then,  again,  we  have  another  class  of  persons,  quite  numerous,  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  unite  in  this  war  against  agriculture. 
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Why,  Mr.  President,  every  day  presents  the  example  of  men  of  the  highest  mental 
endowment ; men  whose  talents  and  knowledge  would  render  them  capable  of  enligh- 
tening by  theit  writings,  and  charming  by  their  eloquence,  who  not  only  do  nothing  in 
aid  of  this  great  constitutional  bulwark  of  defence,  but  who  ridicule  and  reproach  those 
who  are  attempting  to  rouse  up  the  nation  and  the  friends  of  agriculture,  to  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them.  And  yet,  how  many  of  these  men  do  we  see  devoting  every 
faculty  of  their  minds,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives,  to  the  allurements  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  dignities  and  honors  of  life  ! sacrificing  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
their  own  substantial  happiness,  in  pursuit  of  shadows  or  what  may  be  regarded  as 
worldly  enjoyments.  And  this,  I feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  another  and  not  the 
least  of  the  evils  to  which  improved  agriculture  is  doomed  in  our  country,  and  where 
one  is  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  think  that  if  a new  commandment  had  been  given 
by  God,  to  hate  the  earth,  it  could  trot  have  been  better  fulfilled  than  in  some  of  these 
old  States  of  our  Union.  And  then  comes  the  danger  of  these  obstacles  becoming 
more  insuperable  as  we  live  on,  and  our  passions  take  a wider  reach.  And  although 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  deeper  the  bed  of  the  torrent  the  more  impossible 
and  difficult  to  change  its  current,  yet  we  must  not  despair  or  relax  our  efforts  in  the 
good  cause  ; however  agriculture  may  have  been  sorely  punished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  not  devoted. 

My  confidence  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  age  of  movement , and  when  we  see  States  and 
Empires,  arts  and  sciences,  customs  and  manners,  and  laws  and  governments  feeling 
and  acknowledging  this  inevitable  principle  of  vicissitude  and  change,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  agriculture  alone  is  not  to  remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

Nor  will  the  change  be  confined  to  agriculture.  All  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  asserting 
their  rightful  claims  under  the  influence  of  that  public  opinion  which  is  destined  to 
govern  the  whole  world — and  every  profession  and  calling  will  soon  be  doomed  to 
acknowledge  the  influences  of  practical  science  and  mechanical  potyer.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  species  ! Ami  shall  not 
those  who  can  introduce  a new  plant  ; or  eradicate  a destructive  weed  ; who  can  teach 
us  to  improve  our  domestic  animals  or  guard  us  against  the  ravages  of  destructive 
insects,  who  has  invented  a new  plough  or  instrument  of  husbandry,  or  determined 
even  an  improved  angle  to  the  mould  board,  be  equally  regarded  as  benelactors  of  their 
country,  and  entitled  to  its  gratitude  ! Why,  sir,  the  memories  of  such  men  will  be 
cherished  and  go  down  to  posterity,  when  the  names  of  warriors  and  heroes,  and  states- 
men and  politicians  will  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion  ! 

In  this  great  battle  of  public  opinion,  agriculture.  I trust,  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place  ; floating  its  flag  the  highest,  and  its  crew  the  boldest,  to  grapple  with  those  events 
which  seem  lobe  hurrying  us  on  with  an  aceellerated  progress,  that  no  human  sagacity 
can  foresee. 

And  then  again  I would  enquire,  has  Pennsylvania  no  forests  yet  remaining  to  subdqe; 
no  swamps  to  drain  ; no  tracts  of  waste  and  unproductive  lands  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  wanting  nothing  but  the  plow,  the  hoe  and  the  hod  to  make  them  productive 
and  fruitful  fields  ? 

Has  she  no  lands  not  under  culture,  but  abandoned  as  barren  and  desolate,  and  rarely 
now  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  or  beasts,  that  might  not  again  be  brought  into  suc- 
cessful cultivation  P 

Are  there  no  deserted  habitations  falling  into  ruin,  no  depopulation,  no  separation 
from  friends  and  connections,  and  erratic  emigrants  in  search  of  new  homes,  new  places 
for  their  herds,  new  fields  to  skin  and  exhaust  as  fast  as  rqinous  cultivation  can  ac- 
complish the  work  ? 

Has  she  no  railroads,  turnpikes  or  bridges  to  erect  for  facilitating  further  the  intprqal 
and  external  commerce  of  such  a State? 

If,  sir,  you  feel  any  delicacy  upon  this  subject,  let  me  appeal  to  every  intelligent  apd 
candid  yeoman  of  your  State  to  answer  these  enquiries,  and  say  whether  the  agricuU 
tural  condition  of  Pennsylvania  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ! 

And  if  it  be  so,  as  I fear  it  may  be,  do  the  people  of  this  time-honored  Cqpimon- 
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wealth  require  to  be  convinced  that  means  exist,  and  in  abundance,  by  which  these 
evils  may  be  arrested,  their  population  and  power  retained,  their  lands  restored,  and 
rendered  more  productive,  and  the  comforts  of  life  increased  ; and  that  these  means 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators  of  her  soil? 

And  here  allow  me,  before  I pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  make  one  or 
two  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  emigration,  to  which  I have  just  alluded,  and 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  old  States,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Every  hour  of  every  day,  we  witness  portions  of  our  population  abandoning  their 
homes,  and  friends,  for  the  teirestrial  paradise  of  the  emigrant  of  the  far  west.  Tips 
is  an  evil  of  a fearful  character,  and  should  be  arrested,  and  all  must  see  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  restoring  the  lands  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  a high  state  of  lertility, 
and  by  improved  and  scientific  cultivation. 

Of  the  prospects  and  progress  of  our  Western  brethren,  I need  say  nothing  here. 
Their  destiny  is  fixed,  and  they  are  marching  on  to  fulfill  it  with  rapid  strides,  and 
richly  do  they  deserve  success.  Indeed,  every  path  of  human  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment has  been  explored  by  these  wonderful  people,  with  an  energy,  foresight  and  in- 
dustry worthy  of  the  epoch,  and  of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  and  no  one 
rejoices  at  it  more  than  I do.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not  consent  to  sacrifice 
ourselves,  and  these  mothers  of  States,  to  add  to  the  strength  and  power  of  this  new 
country,  covered  with  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  and  filled  with  millions  of  the  most 
industrious  and  thriving  population. 

If  we  have  not  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  their  boundless  plains,  their  trackless 
forests,  and  their  magnificent  verdure,  have  we  not  our  own  advantages? 

Have  we  not  bold  and  noble  rivers,  delightful  climates,  anti  the  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  southern  suns?  And  then  are  there  not  other  and  stronger  considerations 
than  those  which  operate  on  the  emigrant  to  bind  us  to  our  homes  and  native  lands  ? 
Are  there  not  ties  dearer  to  the  heart  than  even  gold  or  rich  lands  ? 

Is  it  not  the  land  of  our  birth  ; the  home  of  our  childhood  ? The  habitations  of  our 
fathers  for  past  generations  ? Are  we  not  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  and  graves 
of  our  revolutionary  sages  and  patriots? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  is  this  sacred  relic  of  our  past  history,  [here  Mr.  Stevenson 
turned  anti  put  his  hand  upon  the  Speaker’s  chair,]  this  ehair,  so  long  preserved  with 
such  zealous  vigilance,  which  was  occupied  by  John  Hancock  when  he  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  removed  from  the  old  immortal  State  House  in  Phila- 
delphia to  this  splendid  hall,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvanians,  and  may  I not 
add,  of  every  American  ? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  that  principle  of  association, 
which  compels  us  to  look  with  interest  upon  the  relics  and  memories  connected  with 
great  events  or  names  of  renown,  and  which  having  come  down  to  ns  from  our  fathers 
will  descend  to  future  generations,  increasing  in  interest  as  they  increase  in  years?  And 
are  these  monuments  and  memorials  of  past  times,  which  appeal  to  the  best  emotions 
of  the  human  heart,  to  avail  nothing?  Are  these  hallowed  sympathies  of  tenderness 
and  veneration  for  our  homes  and  country  to  be  so  easily  broken,  and  when  broken, 
forever?  The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  shall  be  false  to  ourselves  and  our 
children  if  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  That  remedy,  I must  again  repeat,  is  in 
restoring  our  lands  to  fertility,  and  in  elevating  the  agricultural  classes — in  scientific  and 
high  farming.  And  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  Pennsylvania  has  other  and 
most  important  interests,  besides  her  agriculture,  to  urge  her  on  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement and  enterprise,  and  these  are  to  be  fouud  in  her  vast  mineral  resources,  and 
especially  in  her  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  Indeed,  the  possession  of  such  immense 
fields  of  coal  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  sea  board,  may  be  regarded  as  a boon 
of  inestimable  value,  and  the  main  source  to  which  she  must  now  look  to  elevate  her 
to  superiority  as  a commercial  and  manufacturing  State. 

As  late  as  1846,  one  of  her  representatives  in  Congress  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  only  fifty  years  before,  coal  was  unknown  in  the  country,  and  that  it  then  gave 
employment  to  four  millions  of  days  work  annually.  That  it  kept  in  movement  a 
thousand  ships,  of  one  hundred  tons  each ; and  afforded  a nursery  for  the  training  of 
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six  thousand  seamen,  who  earned  three  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  That  it  gave  cir- 
culation to  a capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ! Kept  in  activity  fifty  thousand  miners, 
and  sustained  a mining  population  of  fifty  thousand  soids,  who  annually  consumed  up- 
wards of  two  millions  worth  of  agricultural  products,  and  more  than  three  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandize!  What  has  been  the  increase  since  ’46,  we 
can  now  only  conjecture  ! What  a field  is  opened  here,  Mr.  President,  for  enterprise, 
in  such  a State  as  Pennsylvania,  in  all  the  branches  of  national  industry  and  wealth  ! 
Why  these  black  diamonds  of  her’s  alone,  will  prove  of  far  more  value  than  all  the 
gold  of  California,  or  the  mines  of  Mexico.  Is  it  not  calculated  to  baffle  all  specula- 
tion as  to  the  point  it  is  yet  to  elevate  her?  And  yet.  would  it  not  be  passing  strange 
that  at  such  a time  as  this,  when  skill,  and  zeal,  and  industry  are  pushing  on  all  the 
other  arts  of  civilized  life  to  their  utmost  state  of  perfection,  that  art  which  fills  the 
purse  and  sustains  the  sword  of  the  Nations  ; the  art  by  which  under  God,  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  should  he  the  only  one  neglected  and  despised  in  a 
country  like  ours?  Most  sincerely  do  I wish  that  I had  the  power  of  that  victorious 
language,  which  could  carry  deep  and  solid  conviction  upon  this  subject  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  not  only  in  your  noble  and  patriotic  state, 
but  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  this  vast  confederacy  ! 

Having  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  address,  referred  to  the  state  of  English  and  Scotch 
agriculture,  and  given  estimates  to  show  their  increased  productiveness  from  improved 
and  scientific  cultivation  alone,  let  me  now.  Mr.  President,  add  one  nr  two  examples 
from  some  of  the  smaller  Stales  of  the  Old  World,  as  to  the  wonderful  results  that 
have  been  wrought  by  improving  and  fertilizing  poor  soils,  and  I select  from  States 
whose  agriculture  has  probably  not  received  the  attention  and  consideration  it  merits. 
I allude  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  ! And  first  as  to  Ireland  ! She,  with  a territory  not 
more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  certainly  not  of  New 
Yurk,  supports  not  only  a population  of  more  than  nine  millions,  but  exports  upwards 
of  fifty  millions  worth  of  products!  And  when  we  pass  over  to  Belgium,  a compara- 
tively small  principality,  we  find  her  sustaining  an  agricultural  population  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  square  mile.  Now  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  with  a 
population  equally  dense,  could  each  sustain  a population  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions, by  just  the  same  system  of  farming  and  improved  cultivation  ! 

M’Culloch,  in  his  great  statistical  work,  in  alluding  to  the  agriculture  of  Belgium, 
remarks: — “That  her  soil,  artificially  enriched,  produces  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  amounting  annually  to 
more  than  sixteen  millions  of  bushels.” 

Now  these  statements,  striking  and  marvellous  as  they  appear,  are  no  doubt  true, 
and  then  the  enquiry  follows: — How  is  it  all  produced?  The  answer  is,  by  improved 
and  scientific  cultivation,  but  especially  in  the  making  and  keeping  of  manures,  and  in 
the  wise  and  judicious  application  of  them  ! Well  may  these  be  regarded  as  startling 
results  and  calculated  to  carry  conviction  and  confidence  to  every  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced mind.  And  if  such  are  the  results  and  rewards  of  highly  improved  modern  hus- 
bandry in  the  old  world,  let  us  see  what  are  the  losses  sustained  in  this  new  one  of 
ours,  from  a totally  different  system  of  farming  and  cultivating  our  lands,  and  no  where 
will  the  contrast  be  more  applicable,  than  to  our  own  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  a few  others  which  I need  not  name.  In  doing  this,  however,  I shall  need 
official  and  statistical  data,  and  in  the  absence  of  legal  provisions  in  Pennsylvania  for 
procuring  such  statistical  information,  I must  resort  to  some  other  States  that  can  fur- 
nish it.  For  this  purpose  I shall  select  New  York  as  an  example,  to  show  the  proba- 
ble and  estimated  loss  that  is  annually  sustained  from  the  impoverishment  of  soils  and 
the  want  of  more  improved  cultivation.  And  her  case  will  be  entirely  applicable  as 
well  to  Pennsylvania  as  to  most  of  the  other  old  States.  The  census  of  1840  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  calculation  I am  about  to  submit,  and  for  it  I am  indebted  to  one  of  the 
official  reports  of  the  Patent  office,  a publication,  bye  the  bye,  of  great  value  and  con- 
taining a fund  of  the  most  interesting  information  upon  all  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry. 
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Now,  according  to  this  statement,  it  appears  that  New  York  lias  twelve  millions 
of  acres  of  improved  land,  cultivated  by  five  hundred  thousand  laborers,  being  ail 
average  ot  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  acres  to  each  laborer.  Of  these  twelve  millions 
one  million  is  so  cultivated  as  to  become  richer  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  fortv  thousand  cultivators,  who  are  skilful  farmers,  who  take  and  read 
agricultural  journals  and  papers,  and  nobly  sustain,  not  only  a great  State  society,  but 
the  numerous  auxiliary  societies  scattered  through  that  great  Commonwealth — Empire, 
rather,  let  me  call  it ! 

Three  millions  more  of  the  twelve  are  so  managed  as  barely  to  hold  their  own  in 
point  of  f nility  ! They  belong  to  a class  of  farmers  who,  we  are  told,  do  as  well  as 
they  can  from  personal  observation,  and  seeing  how  the  reading  and  more  skilful  culti- 
vators of  the  one  million  c’lass  improve  their  estates  and  domestic  animals. 

The  remaining  eight  millions  of  acres  of  the  twelve,  are  in  the  hands  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  still  adhere  to  the  “good  old  way”  of  their  fathers,  in 
farming  or  rather  skinning  the  land  and  extracting  from  the  virgin  soil  all  it  will  yield, 
and  returning  to  it  little  or  nothing  in  aid  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  land. 

Now  what  proportion  and  in  what  degree  of  these  three  classes  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  can  claim,  neither  you,  sir,  nor  I.  will  venture  an  opinion,  but  if  it  was  put 
to  a jury  of  enlightened  and  good  farmers  to  decide,  1 fear  there  would  be  a great  pre- 
dominance found  in  favor  of  the  third  class,  whom  I need  not  say,  seem  to  belong  to 
the  “ unscientifics,”  and  that  aforesaid  family  of  the  “good  enoughs.” 

And  in  what  ratio,  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  these  larms  in  New  York  have 
deteriorated  in  half  a century?  Why  the  fact  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  less  than 
seventy  years  ago  they  yielded  in  wheat  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  and  now  only 
from  five  to  eight ! 

From  a treatise  on  “American  Husbandry,”  published  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
the  following  statement  is  made: — “That  many  parts  of  New  York  yield  a larger 
produce  in  wheat  than  is  common  to  England.  Upon  good  lands  about  Albany,  where 
the  climate  is  the  coldest  in  the  country,  they  sow  two  bushels  and  better  to  the  acre, 
and  reap  twenty  to  forty  ; the  latter  quantity,  however,  is  not  often  had,  but  twenty  to 
thirty  are  common,  and  that  with  such  bad  industry  as  would  not  yield  the  like  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  less  in  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
lands.” 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  present  yield  of  the  same  lands,  according  to  the 
State  census  of  New  York  of  1845.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  county  of  Albany 
produces  only  seven  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  acre,  although  its  farms  are  on  tide- 
water and  near  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  a good  home  market  and  with  every 
facility  for  producing  the  most  valuable  fertilizers.  Dutchess  county,  also  on  the  Hud- 
son, yields  an  average  of  only  five  bushels;  Columbia,  six  bushels;  Rensellaer,  eight ; 
and  West  Chester,  seven. 

To  renovate  these  eight  millions  of  acres  would  cost  a hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  aggregate  loss  to  New  York  and  the  world  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually  ! 

And  this  state  of  things,  ceteris  paribus,  is  as  applicable  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  the  south,  as  to  New  York. 

And  then  comes  the  question,  what  escape  is  there  from  all  this,  but  to  improve  and 
enrich  the  lands  by  high  cultivation,  or  abandon  them  and  emigrate?  To  educate  and 
elevate  the  agricultural  classes  ! 

And  yet  New  York,  with  all  her  wealth  anu  enterprise,  and  all  her  efforts  to  render 
her  agriculture  profitable,  has  done  nothing  towards  a system  of  general  agricultural 
education! 

With  her  numerous  societies  and  associations,  she  is  yet  without  an  agricultural 
s-cliool  on  a scale  worthy  of  her  wealth  and  enterprise.  Nor  is  there  one,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  United  States  ! 

How  long  it  will  be  before  this  reproach  will  be  wiped  out,  it  must  be  for  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  answer. 

We,  of  the  Old  Dominion,  Mr.  President,  can  no  longer,  I fear,  hope  to  lead,  but 
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must  be  content  to  learn,  and  follow,  at  least,  a while  longer,  I rejoice,  however,  in 
believing  that  she  too  is  fast  yielding  to  that  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement  that 
marks  the  age ! 

We  see  this  exemplified  in  her  improving  agriculture,  in  the  increasing  number  of 
her  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes  and  bridges,  and  the  increasing  facilities  for  internal  and 
external  communication.  The  value  of  her  lands,  according  to  the  report  of  her  Chief 
Magistrate,  has  increased  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  in  her  entire  landed  property ; and 
many  portions  of  the  Slate,  which  twenty  years  ago,  were  barely  inhabited,  are  now 
filling  up  with  an  industrious  population  and  well  cultivated.  The  Fire  Horse  is  busily 
at  work  in  Virginia,  traversing  every  part  of  her  dominion,  and  his  whistle  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  only  rouse  up  the  “deer  and  eagle  of  her  mountains,”  but  her  hardy 
and  gallant  sons  from  that  lethargy  and  “ glorious  inactivity”  which  has  so  long  kept 
this  old  Commonwealth  in  the  back  ground  of  improvement,  and  paralyzed  those  en- 
ergies and  resources  which  were  more  than  sufficient  long  since  to  have  placed  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  National  improvement  and  greatness!  But  her  destiny  is  onward, 
and  God  speed  her  success. 

And  then  again  we  have  another  stumbling  block  to  all  agricultural  improvement, 
which  is  probably  to  be  met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  to  an  extent  quite  as  great  as  in  some 
others  of  her  oldest  sisters,  and  that  is  in  deep  rooted  attachment  to  old  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, and  in  old  habits  and  prejudices  descending  from  father  to  son,  always  the  most 
powerful  enemy  of  all  new  systems  of  improvements,  and  in  a great  measure.  I regret 
to  sav,  confined  to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  I need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  nor  this 
enlightened  audience,  how  slowly  and  reluctantly  they  are  yielded  by  even  the  most 
intelligent  and  candid.  Hence  it  is  that  from  generation  to  generation  men  pass  in  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  conquer  this  propensity,  and  the  evils  which  flow 
from  it,  is  the  effort  of  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  modern  science  connected  with 
agricultural  improvement.  In  vain  may  the  tongue  or  the  press  be  employed  to  satisfy 
the  practical  and  unscientific  farmer  of  errors  and  habits  which  a life  of  labor  and  toil 
may  have  confirmed  ! He  is  either  deaf  or  blind  to  all  such  appeals  ! He  laughs  at 
all  book  learning,  and  sticks  to  the  good  old  ways  which  have  come  down  from  some 
of  his  great  grandfathers  ! There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, explain  the  method,  and  exhibit  the  successful  result,  and  then  he  may  yield  and 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  successful  experiment.  But  even  then,  as  I have  before 
said,  most  reluctantly.  [Here  Mr.  Stevenson  related  one  or  two  very  striking  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  both  in  relation  to  England  and  America,  to  show  the  force  and 
folly  of  this  inveteracy  of  habit  among  farmers,  and  the  prejudices  which  sometimes 
exist  between  the  two  countries  as  to  their  modes  of  farming,  living,  &C.J 

Nor  is  this  all  that  the  agriculturists  have  to  bear,  as  a class  ; tliey  are  often  not  only 
underrated,  but  supposed  not  to  stand  upon  the  same  platform  in  public  estimation, 
with  the  learned  and  liberal  professions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a matter  which  I regard  as  vastly  more  important  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  another  of  the  evils  to  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. — 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  a moment  while  I say  a few  words  upon  the  agricultural  classes 
in  a country  like  this,  and  the  nature  of  their  calling  ! And  if  it  be  true  that  labor,  oc- 
cupation, difficulties  to  resolve,  obstructions  to  overcome,  and  the  balancing  between 
hopes  anil  fears,  constitute  the  true  elements  of  man’s  nature,  where  so  much,  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  found  the  fruitful  nurse  of  earthly  happiness  ? where 
can  man  indulge  his  love  for  nature,  or  render  greater  benefits  to  his  fellow  men,  un- 
disturbed by  envy  or  prejudice,  or  the  vanities  of  the  world,  than  in  the  retirement  of  the 
country,  and  seeking  the  bread  of  industry  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  cultivating  the 
soil  ? 

And  is  it  true  that  agriculture  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate  to  one  of  a low  and 
grovelling  character?  Never  had  it  a right  to  stand  higher  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
Roman  greatness  ! And  do  they,  Mr.  President,  who  now  attempt  to  disparage  it,  re- 
member what  it  then  was  ? If  they  will  look  into  the  civil  institutions  of  Rome,  when 
she  was  mistress  of  the  world,  they  will  see  how  deeply  it  entered  into  her  policy,  not 
only  to  promote,  but  to  dignify  agriculture  and  its  professors.  Why,  Pliny  tells  us. 
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“that  then  the  earth  took  pleasure  in  being  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  men  crowned 
with  laurels  and  decorated  with  the  highest  honors.”  And  Cicero  declares  “that  noth- 
ing in  the  world  was  more  useful,  more  agreeable,  or  more  worthy  of  freemen,  than 
agriculture,”  and  in  saying  so,  he  pronounced  not  his  own  opinion  only,  but  the  public 
judgment  of  his  age  and  country.  If  troops  were  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
Republic,  where,  but  in  the  Tri'bus  rusticus , were  the  nurseries  of  the  legions?  Did 
the  emergencies  of  the  State  require  a general  or  dictator?  Where  was  he  sought — in 
the  schools  or  the  forum  ? No,  sir.  No,  he  was  taken  from  the  plough.  Were  there 
services  to  be  rewarded,  and,  if  so,  with  gold,  or  medals,  or  high  office?  Not  at  all. 
It  was  done  by  donations  of  land  ; and  the  quantity  just  so  much  as  a man  could  plough 
himself  in  one  day.  A compensation,  which  bye  the  bye,  I fear,  in  our  days  of  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  Mr.  President,  would  not  be  esteemed,  by  our  warriors,  a very 
liberal  compensation. 

Agriculture  a degraded  occupation  ? Why  I blush  whilst  I repeat  it ! What  is  there, 
let  me  ask,  in  human  duties,  what  in  science  or  art ; what  in  morals,  philosophy  or 
religion,  that  may  not  be  found  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  as  great  a degree 
as  in  any  other  calling  on  earth  ? What  occupation  more  full  of  dignity  ; duties  more 
full  of  joy  than  those  of  the  husbandman,  in  all  that  invests  man  with  simplicity,  prac- 
tical sense  and  enlightened  benevolence,  and  with  all  that  is  lovely,  valuable  or  disin- 
terested in  woman?  When  was  it  that  man  ever  rose  from  a state  of  servitude  and 
dependence  to  ownership  of  land,  that  he  did  not  learn  self-respect  and  become  more 
elevated  in  his  own  esteem.  Then  it  is  that  breathing  no  low  or  abject  spirit  he  reaps 
from  the  soil  the  harvest  of  virtues  ; the  sobriety  of  the  father,  the  economy  of  the 
mother,  the  devoted  labor  of  the  son,  the  chastity  of  the  daughter.  These,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, are  the  fruits  of  glorious  agriculture,  and  this  is  the  answer  to  all  who  decry  it! 
To  the  little  minds  in  other  countries  who  regard  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman  as 
ignoble,  (and  there  are  such)  we  have  abundant  vengeance  for  our  contempt,  when  we 
recollect  the  homage  paid  to  it  in  every  stage  of  the  world  by  the  collossal  abilities  of 
their  day!  When  it  is  assailed  in  America  we  have  but  one  answ'er  to  give,  and  that 

is,  that  the  plough  can  never  be  regarded  as  an  ignoble  instrument — which  was  guided 
by  the  hand  of  Washington?  The  one — the  first — the  last — the  best!  And  now  I 
come,  lastly,  to  the  inquiry,  shall  this  state  of  things  which  now  exist  be  suffered  longer 
to  do  so  ? Shall  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  has  totally  changed  the  agriculture  and 
condition  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  old  world,  and  so  much  of  the  new,  be  ban- 
ished from  the  good  old  States  of  the  Union?  If  not,  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied? I answer  fearlessly — an  improved  and  enlightened  system  of  cultivation,  agii- 
cultural  education  anil  legislative  aid  ! These  are  necessary  and  must  be  had.  Soils 
must  be  analyzed  ; and  for  this  agricultural  chemists  are  needed.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments must  be  improved  : and  lor  these  agricultural  societies  liberally  endowed  will  be 
able  to  furnish  models  of  improvements  and  machinery.  The  plough  must  be  driven 
deeper  into  the  soil.  Lime  and  plaster  and  fertilizing  manure  must  be  made  to  stimu- 
late the  sleeping  energies  of  soils  newly  turned  upto  the  fertilizing  dews  of  Heaven  ! 
Clover  and  other  improving  crops  must  restore  to  exhausted  soils  the  vegetable  matter 
so  indispensable  to  fertility  ! Farmers  must  be  invoked  to  push  their  enquiries  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  and  their  experiments  as  far  as  prudent  economy  will  permit 

it,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  good  old  way  than  to  adhere  to  it  until  a better  is 
pointed  out ! Every  State  should  have  a State  Society  such  as  yours,  with  ample  means 
of  carrying  out  its  meritorious  objects?  This  must  be  the  foundation  stone  of  all 
agricultural  improvements  upon  a large  and  liberal  scale  ! Nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out it ! 

And  here  I will  say  that  one  great  advantage,  if  none  other,  which  would  grow  out 
of  the  meetings  of  such  associations  properly  organized,  and  endorsed  by  the  State, 
would  be  bringing  together  in  one  great  social  botly  most  of  the  leading  and  efficient 
friends  of  agriculture  from  all  parts  of  the  State  at  some  central  point.  Their  views 
would  be  similar,  their  objects  would  accord,  and  their  meetings  would  be  friendly  and 
social.  They  would  come  together,  as  you  have  done,  animated  by  a kindred  spirit, 
and  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  act  in  concert,  and  part  with  kindest  feelings.  Could 
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anything  but  unmixed  good  come  out  of  such  associations  ? Political  and  party  spirit 
would  he  banished,  and  no  interest  would  claim  attention  but  such  as  gentlemen  and 
Christians  could  conscientiously  support.  Such  meetings  would  serve  to  bind  together 
the  people  in  the  different  portions  of  such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
would  be  useful  if  they  did  not  even  give  such  an  impulse  to  agriculture  as  1 have  at- 
tempted to  prove  and  most  strongly  believe. 

What  scene  more  dignified  or  delightful  than  to  see.  as  we  have  done  here,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  happy,  intelligent  and  independent  farmers,  collected  from  all  parts 
of  your  State,  not  to  engage  in  political  and  party  strife,  but  met  together  for  their  coun- 
try’s good,  consulting  how  best  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  with  no 
jarring  elements,  no  heart  burnings  of  any  sort,  but  peace,  and  good  will,  benevolence 
animating  every  bosom  ! 

And  then  the  various  county'  and  auxiliary  societies  would  send  their  delegates,  and 
combine  in  one  body  upon  every  anniversary  of  the  State  Society,  an  immense  mass 
of  intelligence  collected  from  all  parts  of  each  State,  bringing  into  social  and  profitable 
intercourse  those  who  would  otherwise  remain  strangers  to  each  other,  and  would  thus 
collect  a mass  of  information  not  only  upon  farming  but  other  great  interests  of  the 
State. 

And  as  the  occupation  of  the  plough  is  of  no  party',  as  the  times  are  those  of  tem- 
perance (and  I omitted  to  put  this  along  with  the  other  improvements  of  the  age,)  as 
farmers  are  characterized  by  the  love  of  order,  and  their  calling  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  any  sort  ap- 
prehended from  these  gatherings,  hut  they  will  come  and  pass  off  as  the  jubilees  of 
farmers  always  do,  in  the  greatest  order  and  decorum,  and  in  a friendly  and  benevolent 
spirit.  Would  not  such  scenes  be  well  calculated,  Mr.  President,  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  wise  and  good  man?  If  there  he  one,  who  doubts  it,  I only  wish  he  could 
have  been  present  at  the  exhibition  in  Baltimore  during  the  last  week,  or  been  for  the 
last  three  days  here. 

Nor  will  the  benefits  to  agriculture  he  the  only  effect  of  all  I have  been  endeavoring 
to  impress  upon  our  agricultural  friends.  When  regarded  in  a political  point  of  view 
and  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions,  what  strong 
inducements  have  we,  not  only  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  and  power  of  these 
glorious  old  States  to  whom  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  blessings  of  our  liberty, 
Constitution  and  Union,  but  to  whom  we  are  to  look,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  for  their 
preservation  and  perpetuity.  For  let  no  man  deceive  himself  in  the  belief  that  they 
can  ever  be  preserved  in  any  other  manner  than  in  that  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual 
affection,  in  which  they  were  founded  by  our  fathers.  To  the  Federal  Government 
must  he  yielded  the  exclusive  and  energetic  exercise  ol  all  external  and  national  powers 
secured  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  To  the  State  Governments  must  be  secured  the 
mass  of  powers,  which  relate  to  the  internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  confederacy. 

The  rights  secured  to  the  States  and  the  people  must  be  preserved  inviolable  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution;  then  will  our  glorious  Union,  in  the  language  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  “ become  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  independence  ; 
of  tranquility  at  home  and  peace  abroad  ; of  our  safety,  and  prosperity,  and  of  that 
liberty  which  we  prize  so  much.”  Then,  and  then  only,  Mr.  President,  will  our 
Union  become  immortal. 

These  are  some  of  the  views  which  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  which  1 only  regret  are  not  more  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  the  consideration 
and  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  you  and  this  distinguished  assembly. 
One  more  word  and  1 shall  have  done.  If,  Mr.  President,  we  are  to  succeed  in  the 
scheme  in  which  we  are  engaged,  of  restoring  and  improving  the  lands  and  agriculture 
of  our  respective  States,  we  must  be  not  only  zealous  and  untiring,  but  united  as  a class. 
We  must  trust  in  the  integrity  of  our  cause,  and  in,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
our  people  ! 

And  if  it  be  true  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  not  less  so  is  it  as  to 
successful  agriculture.  You,  sir,  and  those  who  are  in  high  places,  must  become  the 
warders  upon  the  wall  to  rouse  up  and  warn  farmers  of  the  true  state  and  condition  of 
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things,  and  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  and  point  out  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
breakers  upon  which  our  agricultural  ship  has  been  of  late  years  too  rapidly  driving  ; 
and  then  if  they  heed  not  the  warning,  but  are  determined  to  perish,  their  blood  will 
not  be  required  of  the  watchmen  ! For  one,  however,  I have  no  fears  of  the  result,  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves.  And  why  shall  wenotsuceeed  ? Why  sit  down  in  despair? 
Our  cause  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  any  particular  system  of  politics, 
or  of  any  parly,  but  the  cause  of  the  country  ! Let  us  then  persevere  ; and  should  we 
triumph,  as  I feel  confident  we  shall,  then  will  a new  era  open  upon  these  old,  and 
venerated,  and  beloved  Commonwealths,  which  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  will  carry 
them  through  a long  course  of  liberty  and  honor  to  the  farthest  goal  of  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 


. 


APPENDIX. 


CONTAINING  A LIST  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  THE  FAIR  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  HARRISBURG  OCTOBER 
29,  30,  31,  1851. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STAL- 
LIONS AND  BLOOD  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  and  Blood  Horses 
respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  performed  the  duties  devolv- 
ing on  them  as  the  Committee  on  Stallions  and 
Blood  Horses,  as  fully  and  carefully  as  in  their 
power ; the  members  of  the  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  of  Phila- 
delphia, having  all  been  present.  The  number 
of  horses  entered  for  exhibition  was  compara- 
tively so  small  that  it  was  a matter  of  regret 
to  the  committee,  that  in  a business  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
as  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  superior  horses 
for  draught  and  road  purposes,  there  was  not  a 
greater  competition  for  the  Society’s  prizes, 
among  the  owners  of  Stallions  and  Blood  Horses. 
Y'our  committee,  however,  confidently  trust  that 
in  future  Agricultural  Shows,  when  tke  public 
attention  shall  have  been  fully  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  no  really  valuable 
stock  horse  will  be  withheld  from  exhibition  by 
its  owner.  From  among  the  horses  now  exhibit- 
ed, the  committee  have  adjudged  the  following 
as  the  best  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
awarded  premiums  to  their  owners,  accordingly  : 

1.  To  Henry  Sherborn,  of  May  town,  Lan- 

caster county,  Pennsylvania,  for  his  bay  horse 
“James  K.  Polk,”  as  the  best  “stallion  for 
heavy  draught  purposes,”  is  awarded  the  pre- 
mium of  §12  00 

“James  K.  Polk”  is  a fine  looking  horse  of 
great  size  and  power,  with  uncommonly  good 
action  for  so  large  an  animal. 

The  horse  “Fire  King,”  belonging  to  Mr.  C. 
Patterson,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
very  superior  stallion  for  heavy  draught,  and  is 
deemed  so  meritorious  by  the  committee  that 
they  would  award  him  a premium  as  a “heavy 
draught  stallion,”  had  they  the  power  to  do  so. 
They,  therefore,  recommend  him  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Discretionary  Premiums  for  their 
consideration  and  action.  [A  premium  of  $8 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee.] 

2.  To  Samuel  Huston,  of  Cumberland  county, 

Pennsylvania,  for  his  black  horse  “Clifton,”  as 
the  best  “stallion  for  quick  draft,”  is  awarded 
the  premium  of  $12  00 

“ Clifton”  ia  a half  blooded  horse  of  good  size, 


fine  figure  and  excellent  action.  Two  of  his 
colts  exhibited  to  the  committee  were  very 
creditable  specimens  of  his  get. 

The  quick  draught  stallions  of  W.  H.  Wiler  and 
John  H.  Cressler,  of  Cumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, are  well  deserving  of  notice. 

3.  To  Charles  Underwood,  of  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  blooded  horse  “Eclipse,” 
as  the  best  stallion  for  the  saddle,  is  awarded 
the  premium  of  $12  00 

“Eclipse,”  though  not  a thorough,  is  a well 
bred  horse,  of  very  superior  form  and  action, 
and  in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  saddle. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Greene,  of  York  county  “stallion 
for  saddle,”  “Hunter  Morgan”  was  regarded 
by  the  committee  as  a good  horse. 

3.  To  the  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  of  Cumber- 
land county,  for  his  brood  mare  “Cecelia,”  as 
the  “best  brood  mare  for  the  saddle,”  is  award- 
ed the  premium  of  $8  00 

“Cecelia”  is  a bay  mare,  thorough  bred,  and 
of  fine  size.  Combining,  as  she  does,  in  her 
pedigree,  such  admirable  crosses  as  those  of 
Sir  Archy,  Bedford  and  Messenger,  she  well 
deserves  a premium. 

5.  To  Henry  Sidle,  of  Dillstown,  York  county, 
for  his  Jack,  “Virginia  Jack,”  is  awarded  the 
premium  of  $8  00 

This  Jack  is  of  good  size,  and  his  get  give 
promise  of  being  superior  mules. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  BIDDLE,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Blood  Horses,  &c. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DRAUGHT 
HORSES  AND  ROADSTERS. 

The  Committee  on  Draught  Horses  and  Roadiliri 
respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  examined  carefully  all  the 
horses  entered  and  presented,  agreeably  to  the 
rules,  &c.  That  the  number  of  draught  horses 
was  less  than  might  be  expected  in  a State  pos- 
sessing so  many  fine  ones — affording  so  many 
facilities  and  inducements  for  raising  stock  of 
I the  kind.  A number  of  superior  draught  horses 
were,  however,  presented,  as  well  as  roadsters. 

The  mare  Juby,  No.  5,  presented  by  C.  P. 
Steinmetz,  they  consider  highly  superiorfor  sad- 
dle or  quick  draught — possessing  great  power 
1 and  action.  Entitled  to  premiumof  $8  00 
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The  mare,  No.  15,  presented  by  A.  Iletrick, 
is  a superior  heavy  draught  and  brood  mare,  and 
is,  in  their  opinion,  entitled  to  the  premium 
of  §8  00 

The  best  mule  team,  consisting  of  six  superior 
mules,  was  presented  by  Jno.  Evans,  of  York,  en- 
titled to,  in  our  judgment,  §8  00 

The  best  pair  of  mules,  presented  by  A.  No- 
ble, of  Carlisle,  entitled  to  a premium  of  ijS8  00 
They  also  recommend  that  a special  premium 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  Mumma,  for  two  fine 
mules,  $4  00 

[This  premium  awarded.] 

Your  committee  examined  a number  of  fine 
roadsters  and  superior  colts,  well  worthy  of 
attention,  to  which,  perhaps,  strictly,  they  have 
not  power  to  award  premiums,  but  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  premiums  be  awarded 
No.  9,  the  best  Cobham  filly,  two  years  old,  pre- 
sented by  Jacob  Rohrer,  of  Lancaster.  This 
colt  is  really  a superior  one,  possessing  great 
power,  of  fine  size  and  action,  and  entitled  to  a 
premium,  in  their  judgment,  of  $4  00 

No.  — , Cobham  stud  colt,  eighteen  months 
old,  presented  by  Peter  Brook,  of  Franklin 
county,  possesses  sound  points  worthy  of  admi- 
ration for  draft.  Entitled  to  a premium 
of  $3  00 

The  yearling  brown  Cobham  filly,  owned  by 
Mr.  Kitzmiller,  of  Shippensburg,  they  deem  en- 
titled  to  a premium  of  $3  00 

No.  10,  Mr.  Houser’s  two  years  old  bay  colt 
(of  Cumberland)  broken  to  harness,  is  a supe- 
rior one,  and  has  evidences  of  fine  blood.  En- 
titled to  a diploma. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Cumberland,  presented  a 
black  two  years  old  and  a sorrel,  of  the  same 
age,  (Clifton  stock)  of  fine  size  and  action.  En- 
titled to  a diploma. 

Mr.  Hubbard  Randall  presented  the  best  road- 
ster, No.  18,  a blood  bay,  called  Saddock,  six 
years  old,  well  broken  to  saddle  and  harness. — 
Entitled  to  premium  of  $3  00 

L.  C.  Smith,  of  Clinton  county,  presented  a 
grey  horse,  (No.  20)  five  years  old.  A superior 
roadster,  and  worthy  of  a premium  of  $3,00 
[The  above  discretionary  premiums  were 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee.] 

Mr.  Berryhill,  of  Harrisburg,  exhibited  a fine 
bay  mare. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  a fine  bay  mare,  Jenny,  evinc- 
ing blood,  action  and  good  training. 

Mr.  Burker,  of  Cumberland,  exhibited  a fine 
brown  draught  mare. 

Mr.  C.  Patterson,  of  Huntingdon,  exhibited 
a fine  grey  horse.  A roadster  of  superior  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ege,  of  Carlisle,  exhibited  a fine  blooded 
sorrel  mare.  A good  traveler. 

Mr.  Wiler  exhibited  a first  rate  grey  draught 
horse. 

Mr.  Shank,  of , exhibited  a very  su- 

perior two  years  old  brown  filly.  Large — of  fine 
style  and  action,  denoting  blood. 

Mr.  IV.  Noble,  of  Carlisle,  exhibited  a well- 
trained  brown  riding  horse,  of  superior  action. 


Also,  a sorrel.  Both  being  horses  of  the  first 
class. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jones,  of  Harrisburg,  exhibited  a su- 
perior dappled-grey. 

R.  J.  Ross,  Esq.,  exhibited  a fine  brown  horse. 
A roadster  of  the  first  class. 

A number  of  other  gentlemen  exhibited  fine 
horses,  evidencing  that  care  as  well  as  judg- 
ment had  been  exercised  in  their  selection  and 
training. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  of  all  classes,  your 
committee  from  personal  observation  know,  has 
not  been  such  as  might  have  been,  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  but  they  are  satisfied  of  the 
present  exertion  having  the  most  salutary  effect. 
State  pride,  as  well  as  the  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation,  now  excited  on  the  score  of  raising 
and  training  stock,  will,  at  the  future  exhibitions 
of  our  society,  bring  into  competition  a much 
larger  number,  and  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
similar  display  in  this  country. 

The  horses  and  colts,  which  have  passed  under 
our  notice,  show  conclusively  that  this  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  not  been  neglected  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Much  may  yet  be  done,  and  the  doing  result 
in  profit  to  those  engaged  in  raising  this  kind  of 

stock. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  WILSON, 

A.  C.  KAPP, 

W.  R.  GRIFFITH, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CATTLE 
OVER  TWO  YEARS. 

The  Committee  on  Cattle  over  Two  Tears  Old  re- 
spectfully report,  that  they  award  the  followiny 

premiums,  viz : 

To  James  Gowen,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for 
the  best  Durham  bull,  “Rockland,”  over  3 
years  old,  they  award  the  first  premium 
of  $12  00 

To  John  Evans,  of  York  county,  for  the  second 
best  Durham  bull,  “Young  Bradford,”  a pre- 
mium of  $8  00 

To  John  Evans,  of  York  county,  for  the  best 
Durham  bull,  between  2 and  3 years  old,  a pre- 
mium of  $8  00 

For  the  second  best,  none  offered. 

To  John  Evans,  of  York  county,  for  the  best 
Durham  cow,  “ Sally,”  over  3 years  old,  they 
award  the  first  premium  of  $10  00 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
for  the  second  best,  “Dairy  Maid,”  8 years 
old,  $7  00 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
for  the  best  heifer,  “Woodbine,”  between  2 and 
3 years  old,  a first  premium  of  $8  00 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
for  the  second  best,  “ Jjilly,”  $5  00 

For  the  Hereford  no  competition  was  offered. 
For  the  best  Ayrshire  no  competition  was 
offered. 

For  the  best  Holstein  bull  no  competition  was 
offered. 


To  Zenas  Barnum,  of  Baltimore,  for  his  im- 
ported cow,  “Dutchess,”  (the  best  Holstein, 
over  3 years  old,)  a first  premium  of  $10  00 
To  Zenas  Barnum,  for  the  second  best,  “Re- 
gina,” a premium  of  $7  00 

To  Wm.  B.  Henderson,  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
best  grade  bull,  “Perry,”  over  3 years  old,  a 
first  premium  of  $10  00 

To  Jacob  Grossman,  for  the  second  best,  “John 
Tom,”  a premium  of  $7  00 

To  Gen.  Harlan,  for  the  best  grade  bull, 
“Dost  Mahommed,”  between  2 and  3 years  old, 
a first  premium  of  $6  00 

To  Frederick  Keller,  of  Lancaster  county,  for 
the  second  best,  a premium  of  $4  00 

To  A.  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for 
the  best  grade  cow,  over  3 years  old,  a first  pre- 
mium of  $10  00 

To  A.  Clement,  for  the  second  best,  “Fanny 
Oat,”  a premium  of  $7  00 

To  John  Young,  of  Harrisburg,  for  the  best 
grade  heifer,  “ Lady  Jane,”  between  2 and  3 
years  old,  a first  premium  of  $6  00 

Second  best  no  competition. 

To  Augustus  Loomis,  of  Wayne  county,  for 
the  best  Devon  bull,  “ Duke,”  over  3 years  old, 
a first  premium  of  $12  00 

For  the  second  best  no  competition. 

To  A.  O.  Heister,  Dauphin  county,  for  the 
best  Devon  cow,  “Cherry,”  over  3 years  old,  a 
first  premium  of  $10  00 

To  S.  W.  Sharpe,  for  the  second  best  Devon 
cow,  “Jenny,”  a premium  of  $7  00 

To  W.  R.  Griffith,  Harrisburg,  for  the  best 
Alderney  cow,  “Victoria,”  the  first  premium 
of  $10  00 

No  bulls  of  that  breed  offered. 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
for  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen,  “his  pure 
bred  Devons,”  a first  premium  of  $15  00 

To  James  Gowen,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for 
the  next  best,  “his  Devon  oxen,”  a second  pre- 
mium of  $8  00 

To  Henry  Lenckner,  of  Lancaster  county,  for 

the  only  yoke  of  cows  offered,  they  award  a 
second  premium  of  $8  00 

The  committee  would  recommend  a compli- 
mentary premium  of  $6,  to  E.  P.  Horn,  of 
Baltimore  county,  for  his  fine  red  oxen.  [A  pre- 
mium of  $6  awarded  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.] 

And,  also,  to  John  Eckternach,  of  Lancaster 
county,  for  his  match  brown  oxen,  a complimen- 
tary premium  of  $5  00.  [A  premium  of  $5 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee.] 

These  several  yokes  of  oxen  were  well  trained 
and  of  superior  quality. 

They  would  also  recommend  that  a compli- 
mentary premium  of  $8,  be  given  to  Paschal 
Worth,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  bull  “Mon- 
tezuma,” from  which  many  superior  animals 
have  been  bred.  [A  premium  of  $8  awarded 
by  the  Executive  Committee.] 

Many  other  fine  animals  were  exhibited,  but 
as  the  list  of  premiums  were  somewhat  limited, 
the  committee  could  bestow  none  on  them,  al- 
though some  were  highly  deserving. 

The  committee  request  that  a diploma  be 


given  to  Frederick  Keller,  of  Lancaster  county, 
for  his  large  steer  “Tyler.”- — Diploma. 

Messrs.  A.  Lencker^  J.  Fox,  J.  Fisliburn,  C. 
P.  Steinmetz,  O.  Perry,  F.  Barrett  and  Richard 
Parker,  all  exhibited  good  animals  of  various 
breeds. 

AARON  CLEMENT,  Chairman. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Clement,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  on  all 
occasions  where  his  stock  came  in  competition 
with  that  of  any  other,  he  withdrew  and  left 
the  choice  and  decision  entirely  to  the  rest  of 
the  committee. 

S.  TURBUTT, 

AMOS  W.  HOUSE, 
ROBERT  BRYSON, 
CALEB  BRINTON, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CATTLE 
UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 

of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  to 

examine  and  report  upon  Cattle  under  two  years 

old,  would  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  endeavored  to  discharge  their 
duty,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  under  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  exhibited. 

Your  committee,  in  the  determination  at  which 
they  have  arrived,  have  taken  into  view  age,  sym- 
metry, &c.,  and  indeed  all  the  points  which 
characterize  the  different  breeds, and  render  them 
desirable  as  milkers,  as  well  as  profitable  for  the 
general  purpose  of  the  agriculturalist  for  breed- 
ing. 

The  want  of  a correct  catalogue,  with  the 
proper  names  and  pedigree  of  the  cattle  exhib- 
ited, rendered  it  difficult  to  present  such  a report 
as  your  committee  could  have  wished. 

Aaron  Clement  exhibited  a roan  bull  of  the 
Durham  stock,  twenty  months  old,  of  good  size 
for  his  age,  hut  having  no  competitor  of  the 
same  grade,  the  first  premium  of  $6  00  wa 
awarded  him,  for  the  best  Durham  bull  between 
one  and  two  years  old. 

To  Paschal  Worth,  $4  00,  for  the  best  Dur- 
ham bull  calf,  (Mark  Anthony)  two  months  old. 
This  bull  was  thought  to  be  very  fine  for  his 
age. 

To  Aaron  Clement,  $3  00,  for  the  second  best 
bull  calf,  same  breed,  six  weeks  old. 

To  John  Evans,  Esq.,  $6  00,  for  the  best  Dur- 
ham heifer,  fifteen  months  old. 

To  Geo.  Barnitz,  $4  00,  for  the  second  best 
Durham,  heifer,  twelve  months  old.  This  heifer, 
in  the  view  of  the  committee,  showed  some  fine 
points  of  the  breed. 

To  Aaron  Clement,  $4  00,  for  the  best  Dur- 
ham heifer  calf,  six  months  old. 

To  Aaron  Clement,  $3  00,  for  the  second  best 
Durham  heifer  calf,  five  months  old.  There 
being  no  other  animal  of  the  same  class  as  com- 
petitor. 

To  II.  W.  M’Callister,  $4  00  for  the  best  De- 
vonshire bull  calf,  six  months  and  twenty-seven 
days  old. 

To  A.  O.  Heister,  $6  00  for  the  best  Devon- 
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shire  bull,  between  one  and  two  years.  Their 
being  no  other  Devonshire  stock  of  the  same  age 
of  these  named  for  exhibition. 

No  grade  of  Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Alderny 
cattle  were  brought  under  our  view,  as  judges. 

To  Geo.  Barnitz,  $4  00,  for  the  best  grade 
heifer  calf,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham,  three 
months  old.  This  calf  was  viewed  as  possessing 
some  excellent  points. 

To  John  Evans,  Esq.,  $4  00,  for  the  best  grade 
heifer,  fifteen-sixteenths  Durham,  fifteen  months 
old. 

Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
two  red  and  white  twin  heifers,  of  the  native 
stock,  as  claiming  attention,  (the  property  of 
Henry  D.  Zook,)  and  would  recommend  that  a 
premium  af  $5  00  be  awarded  him  for  the  best 
twin  heifers  on  the  ground.  [A  premium  of  $5 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee.] 

There  were  also  exhibited,  by  Win.  Henderson, 
two  pair  of  twin  heifers,  (native  stock)  which 
were  deemed  excellent  for  the  age  and  keeping; 
but  not  coming  within  the  range  of  a premium, 
your  committee  would,  however,  recommend 
them  as  worthy  of  a diploma. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  but  ex- 
press their  gratification  in  witnessing  the  very 
general  display  that  has  been  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  cattle,  implements,  &c., 
particularly  so,  when  our  society  may  be  viewed 
but  as  in  its  incipient  state.  Hoping  our  next 
annual  fair  may  be  such  as  will  meet  with  the 
most  enlarged  expectations  of  it  members. 

WM.  IIEYSER, 

WM,  BELL, 

ISAAC  MUMMA, 
DAVID  GEORGE, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SHEEP. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  award  premiums  for  Sheep , 
report : 

That  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  au- 
thorized by  the  Executive  Committee  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

FINE  WOOL. 

For  the  best  buck  to  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  West 
Cornwall,  Vermont,  for  his  seven  months  old 
French  Merino,  the  first  premium,  $8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  the  same,  for  his  year- 
ling French  Merino,  $5  00 

For  the  best  imported  buck  to  A.  L.  Bingham, 
for  his  two  years  old  French  Merino,  $10  00 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Bingham  ex- 
hibited eight  other  French  Merino  bucks  raised 
by  him.  These  were  all  splendid  animals.  For 
size,  form  and  fineness  of  wool,  these  sheep 
are  a great  acquisition,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  wool  growers  of  Pennsylvania  should  intro- 
duce them  into  their  flocks  at  as  early  a day  as 
practicable.  The  committee  recommend  an 
honorary  premium  of  $10  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bingham,  for  this  whole  exhibition  of  these  very 
valuable  sheep.  A premium  of  $10  awarded 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 


LONd  WOOL. 

First  premium  for  best  buck,  to  A.  Clement, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  two  years  old  Oxford- 
shire buck,  $8  00 

For  second  best  do.,  to  Benj.  Hood,  of  Ches- 
ter county,  for  his  Cottswold  buck,  $5  00 

MIXED  WOOL. 

Best  buck,  to  Benj.  Hood,  for  his  Cottswold 
and  Leicester,  $6  00 

To  the  same,  for  the  second  best,  4 00 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes,  Cottswold  and  Lei- 
cester, to  the  same,  $8  00 

For  second  best,  South-downs  and  Leicester, 
to  R.  H.  Powell,  $4  00 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  lambs,  Cottswold  and 
Leicester,  to  Benj.  Hood,  $6  00 

There  were  exhibited  many  other  very  fine 
Oxfordshires  and  South-downs,  by  the  same 
gentlemen,  to  whom  the  premiums  were  award- 
ed, which  do  great  credit  to  their  skill  and  taste 
as  scientific  and  practical  agriculturists. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  JESSUP, 

II.  W.  SNYDER, 

E.  W.  HALL, 

JOHN  JOHNSON, 

JOSEPH  KONIGMACHER, 
Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SWINE. 

The  committee  on  swine,  in  making  their  re- 
port, while  they  highly  commend  both  the  breed 
and  the  specimens  exhibited,  have  nevertheless 
to  regret  the  absence  of  competition  of  a num- 
ber of  valuable  breeds  known  to  the  different 
members  of  the  committee,  and  also  known  to 
be  reared  in  different  sections  of  the  State. — 
They  have  further  to  express  their  regret  that 
so  small  a number  should  have  been  exhibited, 
not  enabling  the  committee  to  award  the  pre- 
miums in  full,  published  for  competition  in  this 
valuable  department  of  husbandry,  rendering 
a lengthened  report,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, unnecessary. 

The  premiums  for  the  swine  exhibited,  we 
award  as  follows; 

BOAKS. 

S.  W.  Sharpe,  14  months  old,  (Spanish)  first 


premium,  $6  00 

R.  H.  Powel’s  4 months  old,  (Chester)  3 00 

sows. 

L.  P.  Hoopes,  6 months  2 weeks,  best,  (Ches- 
ter) $6  00 

J.  J.  Hickman,  second  best,  4 00 

pigs. 

8 pigs,  William  Ashbridge,  best,  $6  0< 

5 “ L.  P.  Hoopes,  second  best,  4 O' 

ABRAHAM  ZOOK, 

JOSEPH  DETBILER, 

E.  G.  SHULTZ, 


WILLIAM  M.  HENDERSON, 
Chairman. 


OMITTED  BY  MISTAKE. 


For  the  best  pen  of  Cottswohl  Ewes,  to  Benjamin  Hood,  $8  00 

Second  best,  to  the  same,  5 00 

For  best  pen  of  Lambs,  Cottswold,  to  A.  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  6 00 

Some  very  superior  Cottswold  Wethers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hood,  for  which 
the  Committee  recommend  an  honorary  premium  of  five  dollars.  [jA warded.] 

MIDDLE  WOOL. 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  confined  to  South  Downs. 

The  first  premium,  for  the  best  Buck,  to  Robert  Hare  Powell,  of  Huntingdon 

county,  for  his  three  years  old  Buck,  $8  00 

Second  best  to  Joseph  Cope,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  yearling  Buck,  5 00 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Ewes,  to  R.  H.  Powell,  8 00 

Second  best,  Joseph  Cope,  5 00 

For  best  four  Lambs,  to  Joseph  Cope,  6 00 

Some  of  Mr.  Powell’s  best  Lambs  were  killed  on  the  railroad. 


. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY. 


To  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  Pennsylvania : 

The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by 
your  society,  as  viewing  judges  on  poultry  for 
premiums  offered  by  the  society,  respectfully 
report  that  they  adjudge  for 

The  best  pair  of  turkies,  to  David  Mum- 
ma,  $2  00 

The  best  pair  of  geese,  to  Martin  Newco- 
mer, $2  00 

The  best  Muscovy  ducks,  to  Brua  Came- 
ron, $2  00 

The  best  common  ducks,  to  John  C.  Keis- 
ter, §2  00 

Bestpairof  Jersey  blues,  to  Joseph  Cope,  2 00 
Best  pair  of  Dorking  fowls,  to  Cyrus  S.  ILal- 
deman,  $2  00 

Bucks  county  fowls,  none  exhibited. 

Best  pair  of  other  breeds,  to  David  Tag- 
gart, $2  00 

Best  pair  of  Capons,  to  A.  T.  Newbold,  3 00  I 
Best  Caponed  turkey,  none  exhibited. 

For  the  best  large  collection  of  poultry  to  j 
Wm.  Leonard,  $8  00  \ 

In  the  above  list  of  awards  your  committee 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  printed  list  of  I 
premiums  offered  by  the  society,  but  from  the  1 
creditable  display  of  specimens,  offered  by  vari-  , 
ous  competitors  not  embraced  in  the  published  ! 
list  of  premiums,  your  committee  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  a premium  be  awarded 
for 

The  best  pair  of  Shanghai  fowls,  to  A.  M 
Spangler,  $2  00 

Second  best  pair  of  Shanghai  fowls,  to  Benj. 
Hood,  $1  00 

One  pair  of  Chittegong  fowls,  to  David  Tag- 
gart, $2  00 

One  pair  of  Russian  ducks,  to  Martin  New- 
comer, $2  00 

One  pair  of  Java  ducks,  to  TVilliam  Leo- 
nard, $2  00 

One  pair  of  geese,  to  Solomon  Manly,  2 00 
One  pair  of  Jersey  blue  fowls,  to  J.  P. 
Hoopes,  $1  00 

Fine  pair  of  white  turkies,  to  Dr.  E.  L. 
Orth,  $2  00 

Best  Creole  fowls,  to  B.  Cameron,  2 00 
One  pair  of  aged  Capons,  to  B.  Cameron,  2 00 
Fine  Dorking  fowls,  to  Joseph  Cope,  2 00 
Fine  pair  half  Shanghai  fowls,  to  Frederick 
Watts,  $1  00 

Superior  collection  of  fancy  pigeons,  to  B. 
Cameron,  $1  00 

Another  collection  of  fancy  pigeons,  to  A.  J. 
Jones,  $1  00 

All  the  above  premiums  awarded  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  by 

E.  E.  BOUDINOT, 

GEO.  SPANGLER, 

P.  R.  FREAS, 

IMMANUEL  M.  KELKER, 
ANTHONY  T.  NEWBOLD, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Productions  re- 
port : 

That  they  have  examined  carefully  the  vari- 
ous articles  coming  within  their  province,  and 
regret  that  as  regards  the  heavy  articles  of  farm 
produce,  for  which  premiums  were  offered,  there 
was  but  one  contributor  who  came  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  society,  in  furnishing  a state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  certificate 
of  the  produce  and  measurement  of  the  ground. 
They,  therefore,  award  a first  premium  of  $15 
for  the  best  5 acres  of  wheat,  to  James  A.  M’- 
Crea,  of  Montgomery  county.  The  variety  was 
the  Mediteranean,  and  the  whole  product  of  17 
acres  and  27  perches  was  631  bushels.  Several 
handsome  specimens  of  other  varieties  of  wheat 
were  exhibited,  as  well  as  of  corn,  but  no  ac- 
count of  their  cultivation  and  amount  of  yield 
as  required  by  the  schedule,  and  the  same  rule 
applied  to  the  crop  of  potatoes,  carrots,  ruta 
baga,  sugar  beets,  mangel  wurzel  and  turnips. 
This  deficiency  they  hope  will  be  remedied  an- 
other season. 

In  respect  to  vegetables  they  award  the  follow- 
ing premiums : 

For  the  best  one  dozen  turnip  rooted  beets, 
to  A.  O.  Hiester,  of  Dauphin  county,  $2  00 
For  the  best  12  heads  of  cabbage,  to  Samuel 
Grove,  Dauphin  county.  These  were  very  solid 
and  fine,  $2  00 

For  the  best  one  dozen  carrots  to  Benjamin 
Hood,  of  Chester  county,  of  the  long  orange 
variety,  $1  00 

For  the  best  one  dozen  bunches  of  celery, 
George  Olwine,  Dauphin  county,  $1  00 

For  the  best  peck  sweet  potatoes,  to  Henry  W. 

Hoffman,  of  Harrisburg,  $1  00 

There  was  a half  bushel  of  seedling  potatoes 
exhibited  by  H.  Iches,  marked  Peach  Blossom, 
but  as  the  committee  had  no  opportunity  of  test- 
ing their  quality,  after  a good  boiling,  they  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  giving  them  a premium, 
or  recommending  them  for  general  cultivation, 
although  no  premium  was  offered  in  the  schedule 
for  other  potatoes  than  mere  seedlings,  or  for 
turnips,  the  committee  suggest  the  propriety  of 
awarding  a premium  for  a basket  of  fine  Mercer 
potatoes  exhibited  by  W.  John,  of  Dauphin  co., 
of  $1  00  [a  premium  of  $1  awarded  by  the  Ex- 
] ecutive  Committee,]  and  one  for  a bushel  of  fine 
j turnips  to  John  Reel,  of  Dauphin  county,  $1, 
Ca  premium  of  $1  awarded  by  the  Executive 
[ommittee.]  There  was  no  large  display  of  vege- 
! tables  exhibited  by  the  grower,  sufficient  to  merit 
either  the  first  or  second  premium  for  a general 
display.  There  were  small  contributions  of 
onions,  egg  plants,  winter  squashes,  cauli- 
1 flowers,  ruta  baga,  sugar  beets,  purple  broc- 
oli,  beans  and  peas.  The  unusual  drought  of 
the  season  has  no  doubt  interfered  to  prevent 
this  department  of  the  exhibition  from  being 
I more  full  and  complete. 

The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  exam- 
ine, as  coming  within  the  list  of  agricultural 
productions,  several  specimens  of  tobacco  ax- 
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hibited  by  tlie  growers,  and  they  award  the  first 
premium  to  John  H.  Smith,  of  Lancaster  city. 

Second  premium  to  Cyrus  S.  Haldemau,  of 
Lancaster  city. 

A more  pleasant  duty  was  also  assigned  them 
to  examine  flour,  bread  and  crackers,  of  which 
there  was  exhibited  fine  samples  of  each,  and 
they  suggest  to  the  Executive  Committee  the 
award  of  a premium  to  John  A.  Ahl,  diploma, 
of  Cumberland  county,  for  two  barrels  very 
superior,  one  marked  extra  from  Mediteranean 
wheat,  and  the  other  family  flour  from  white 
blue  stem. 

They  also  consider  worthy  of  honorable  men- 
tion of  some  fine  well  baked  bread,  one  loaf 
weighing  10  lbs.,  made  by  C.  F.  Muench,  diplo- 
ma, of  Harrisburg,  and  crackers  by  the  same 
maker,  and  Jacob  F.  Haehnlen,  diploma. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 

JOHN  MILLER, 

H.  W.  SNYDER, 

H.  C.  EYER, 

C.  F.  MUENCH, 

Committtee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The  J udges  of  Agricultural  Implements  beg  leave 
to  report: 

That  they  have  devoted  the  whole  time  allow- 
ed them  to  the  examination  of  the  various  speci- 
mens in  this  department,  and  to  the  practical 
trial  of  as  many  as  could  be  set  in  operation  ; 
but  the  number  of  objects  claiming  attention 
was  far  too  great  to  allow  of  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiarities  of  each  machine, 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  judgment  of  their  J 
relative  merits. 

To  give  a proper  opportunity  to  every  exhib-  i 
iter  for  a hearing  by  the  judges,  the  committee  | 
on  implements  should  be  composed  of  a large  j 
number  of  members,  say  twelve  or  fifteen,  who  j 
might  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees  of 
three,  each  to  be  specially  charged  with  the  ex- 1 
animation  of  implements  of  a certain  class. — 
And  in  view  of  the  embarrassment  arising  from  ! 
the  want  of  some  such  arrangement,  your  com- 
mittee would  respectfully  recommend  the  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

In  consequence  of  the  brief  time  allowed  for 
deliberation,  it  is  feared  that  full  justice  may  not 
be  awarded  to  all  the  meritorious  exhibiters, 
and  we  must  crave  indulgence  for  any  errors  or 
omissions,  as  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
above  named,  and  not  of  any  disposition  to  over- 
look  or  undervalue  implements  of  real  merit. 

In  class  No.  1,  embracing  ploughs,  cultivators, 
&c.,  the  number  of  specimens  is  considerably 
over  one  hundred;  of  which  a large  proportion 
possess  an  undoubted  excellence,  and  several 
are  so  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  decide  which  bears  the  palm.  We 
would,  therefore,  recommend  the  award  of  a 
first  premium  of  $8,  for  the  best  double  horse 
plough,  in  duplicate,  to  wit : to  Mesrs.  Prouty 


I & Barrett,  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  wheel  and 
1 cutter  ploughs,  and  to  Mr.  Samuel  Plank,  of 
Cumberland  county,  for  his  cutter  plough,  No. 
57. 

! They  also  award  the  premium  of  $5,  for  the 
| best  single  horse  plough,  to  Hall  and  Speer,  of 
| Pittsburg,  for  their  small  iron  centre  draught 
l plough. 

Diplomas  of  merit  for  ploughs  highly  approved, 
are  awarded  to  the  following : 

Robert  Hall,  of  Pittsburg. 

Jacob  Bowman,  of  Cumberland  county,  Pa. 

E.  Whitman,  Jr.,  & Co.,  Baltimore. 

G.  B.  Hains,  Lancaster  county. 

E.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster  city. 

Pawling  & Co.,  of  Montgomery  county. 

Corn  plough,  by  David  Wolf,  Lebanon  county, 
deemed  worthy  of  special  notice  and  a diploma. 

| They  further  name  as  deserving  commendation 
the  ploughs  deposited  by  the  following  persons; 

R.  & S.  M.  Seiler,  Franklin  county. 

H.  Gilbert,  Harrisburg,  Moore  & Brown’s  pat- 
tern. 

j J.  Fisher,  Harrisburg. 

J.  II.  Cresler,  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 

1 county,  Pa. 

John  B.  Stoner,  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 

j county,  Pa. 

Ancient  German  plough,  said  to  have  been 
made  one  hundred  years  ago,  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  antiquity  and  curious  construc- 
tion. The  same  person  also  exhibits  a fork  of  the 
remarkable  antiquity  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  years. 

The  premium  of  $4,  for  the  best  cultivator, 
and  like  amount  for  the  best  harrow,  to  Prouty 
& Barrett,  for  their  expanding  harrows  and  cul- 
tivators. 

Diplomas  for  good  cultivators  to — ■ 

Self  sharpening  cultivator,  George  Newcomer, 

Carlisle. 

Cultivator,  Lewis  Lamborn,  Kennet  square, 
Chester  county. 

Hovey’s  cultivator,  S.  Pelton,  Lancaster. 
Seven  furrow  plough,  Wm.  Sterett,  Juniata 

county. 

Cultivator,  teeth  of  spring  steel,  believed  to 
be  an  excellent  article,  made  by  D.  B.  Rogers 
& Co.,  Pittsburg. 

In  class  No.  2,  the  drilling  machines  and 
broadcasting  ploughs  are  very  numerous,  and 
so  nearly  balanced  in  their  relative  merits,  as 
to  forbid  an  award  of  the  money  premium  to 
any  one  of  them ; but  diplomas  of  merit  are 
awarded  to 

Lewis  Moore,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

Lee,  Pierce  & Lee,  Chester  county. 

John  Fulwiler,  Cumberland  county, 

Edward  Stacey,  Lancaster  eounty. 

Josepb  W.  Fawk,  Lancaster  county. 

Edward  Hicks,  Lancaster  county. 

Jenkins  & Lamb,  Dauphin  county,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Pennock,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

II.  W.  Smith,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

A.  Thompson,  Reedsville,  Mifflin  county,  Pa- 
Like  awards  are  given  to — 

Drill  and  broadcast  sower  attached  to  a plough, 

' by  W.  Hart  Carr, 
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Corn  and  seeding  plough,  by  Wm,  Morrison, 
Carlisle. 

Corn  planter,  Robert  J.  Colvin,  Lancaster. 

Corn  planter,  Samuel  Witherow,  Gettysburg. 

The  premium  of  §10,  for  the  best  reaping 
machine,  is  awarded  to  M’Cormick’s  machine, 
exhibited  by  E.  Whitman,  Jr,,  believed  to  be 
the  most  perfect  machine  yet  contrived  for  this 
purpose,  being  the  same  as  obtained  the  premium 
at  the  recent  World’s  Fair  in  London. 

The  reaping  machine  of  Mr.  Huzzy,  deposited 
by  Garrett  & Co.,  Lebanon,  is  deserving  an 
award  of  a diploma. 

The  premium  of  $4,  for  the  best  horse  rake 
is  awarded  to  Wm.  Johnson,  of  London  Grove, 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

Premiums  of  $2  each,  for  the  best  ox  yoke 
and  grain  cradle,  to  Prouty  & Barrett,  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  class  No.  3,  the  premium  of  $10,  for  the 
best  sweep  horse  power,  is  awarded  to  Eddy’s 
“ one  wheel  power,”  by  E.  Whitman,  Jr.,  & Co., 
of  Baltimore. 

Also,  $10,  for  the  best  railway  power  and 
threshing  machine,  to  No.  69,  Wheeler’s  patent 
machine,  made  by  J.  Jos.  Fout,  of  Reading. 

For  the  best  hay,  straw  and  corn  stalk  cutter, 
a premium  of  $4,  to  No.  43,  patented  by  W. 
Lewis,  South  Carolina,  made  by  J.  Roller,  ex- 
hibited by  Lewis  & Clark,  of  Harrisburg. 

For  a corn  stalk  cutter  and  grinder,  the  pre- 
mium of  $5,  to  No.  121,  exhibited  by  E.  Potts, 
Montgomery  county. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  for  straw  cutters  of 
excellent  construction  to — 

Whitman  & Co. 

Prouty  & Barrett. 

Geo.  Newcomer,  Carlisle. 

J.  K.  Landis,  Lancaster  county. 

F.  & A.  S.  Gilbert,  Montgomery  county. 

A.  Thompson. 

Ira  Smith,  Chambersburg. 

Diplomas  are  also  awarded  to — 

Emory  & Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  horse  power 
threshing  machine,  No.  1. 

To  Jeffry  Smedly,  Columbia,  Pa.,  for  horse 
power  machine  and  separator,  No.  11. 

M.  H.  Steever,  Harrisburg,  threshing  ma- 
chine, No.  33. 

S.  B.  Hains,  Lancaster  county,  for  threshing 
machines,  Nos.  82  and  83. 

William  Hart  Carr,  for  separator  and  straw 
carrier,  No.  77. — Premium  $8. 

In  class  No.  4,  the  display  of  fanning'  mills 
was  quite  large,  and  the  competition  among  the 
exhibiters  highly  animated. 

No.  97,  the  United  States  grain  fan  made  and 
exhibited  by  Jesse  Roberts,  Norristown,  Mont- 
gomery county,  was  most  highly  approved,  and 
is  adjudged  worthy  the  premium  of  $5. 

The  fans  exhibited  by  John  Bamboiough,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Prouty  & Barrett,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  of  almost  equal  excellence,  and  diplo- 
mas are  accordingly  awarded. 

The  judges  also  notice  as  worthy  of  praise 
the  fans  exhibited  by  Whitman  & Co. 

J.  Montgomery  & Brother,  Lancaster  Pa. 

Lampher  & Jeffries,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J.  N.  Lacy,  Wyoming  county,  Pa.,  a fan  made 
by  Lorenzo  Teed. 

Charles  Schreiner,  Cumberland  county,  Pa. 

Jacob  Behel,  Juniata  county,  Pa. 

Edward  Watkins,  lYashington  county,  Pa. 

A premium  of  $20,  for  a portable  hay  press, 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  Whitman,  of  Baltimore,  for 
the  only  press  exhibited  which  appears  to  be 
convenient  and  efficient. 

The  premium  of  §20,  for  the  best  and  most 
numerous  display  of  implements,  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  Whitman,  for  his  large  and  well  arranged 
collections. 

Messrs.  Prouty  & Barrett  likewise  make  a 
very  fine  display  of  articles,  for  which  a diplo- 
ma is  awarded. 

A similar  award  is  made  to  D.  Landreth,  of 
Philadelphia,  R.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
their  several  collections  of  gardening  tools  of 
excellent  quality. 

To  the  other  articles  in  this  class,  for  which 
money  premiums  are  offered,  no  such  awards 
are  made,  the  equal  excellence  of  those  shown 
by  the  exhibiters,  to  whom  diplomas  are  already 
given,  making  such  distinction  unnecessary. 

The  judges  also  notice,  as  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, the  several  articles  named  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  : 

Saw  mill,  Emory  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

Clover  huller,  Jonathan  Hibbs,  Bristol,  Bucks 
county. 

Submerged  water  wheel,  Myers  & Seybert, 
Chambersburg. 

Carriage  for  ploughs,  E.  P.  Cavett,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Corn  planter,  “ “ 

Seed  sower,  “ “ 

Grass  cutter,  “ “ 

Harvester,  “ “ 

Grain  rake,  Perry  R,eber,  Berks  county. 

Corn  sheller,  Hanna  & Carpenter,  M.  H. 
Steever,  Harrisburg. 

Apple  pairing  machine,  George  Newcomer, 
Carlisle. 

Smut  mill,  G.  Heberling,  Quincy,  111. 

Corn  sheller,  Jacob  Mamma,  E.  Robinson, 
Greenville,  Pa. 

Corn  and  seed  planter,  D.  & H.  Wolf,  Leba- 
non county. 

Plow  coulter,  Samuel  Plank,  Cumberland 

county. 

Grain  cradle,  Samuel  Plank,  Cumberland 
county. 

Spring  saddle  tree,  Smith  & Hood,  Cumber- 
land county. 

Collar  machine,  S.  W.  Hays,  Harrisburg.'' 

Hand  and  panel  saws,  II.  Gilbert,  Harrisburg. 

Hay  and  manure  forks,  Jacob  Fisher,  Har- 
risburg. 

Saw  set  and  sharpener,  Chas.  Lafferty,  Adams 
county. 

Grain  cradle  and  rake,  J.  M.  Beck,  Harris- 
burg. 

W.  Hart  Carr,  Philadelphia,  for  patent  crotch 
and  lever  stump  machine. 

Clover  huller,  Lawrence  & Sheetz. 

Smut  machine,  T.  H.  Willson  & Co.,  Harris- 
burg. 
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Childs’  grain  separator,  Clias.  Fathers,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

Chopping  mill  for  grain,  J.  D.  Owens,  Mifflin 
county. 

Clover  huller,  A.  J.  Howell,  Juniata  county. 

Churn,  T.  B.  Tilinghast,  Ohio. 

Clover  machine,  G-.  Gardner  & Son,  Adams 

county. 

Wagon  (German)  and  old  Plow,  Id  Lencker. 

Clover  huller,  F.  & A.  S.  Gilbert,  Montgom- 
ery county. 

Patent  brick  press,  J.  Smedly,  S.  Pelton, 
Lancaster. 

Clover  harvester,  Mahlon  Garretson,  Adams 
county. 

Screen  for  grain  and  seeds,  Oliver  Etmire, 
Huntingdon  county. 

Clover  hulling  machine,  W.  Brackbill,  Juniata 
county. 

Hoisting  machine,  T.  II.  Willson  & Co.,  Mar- 
burg. 

Cut  stave  barrel,  A.  P^.  Hursh,  Cumberland. 

Sweet's  patent  excavator,  II.  Gilbert,  Harris- 
burg. 

Pope’s  patent  choke  cleaner,  attached  to  a 
plough. 

Cloverseed  collector,  C.  P.  Rogers. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
JOHN  C.  CRESSON, 
THOMAS  P.  KNOX, 
WM.  HENRY, 

E.  E.  KINZER, 

ALEX.  SMALL, 

Committee  of  Judges. 


HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society  : 

The  Committee  on  Household  Manufactures, 
report: — That  they  have  examined  the  articles 
named  and  described  in  the  list  submitted  to 
them,  over  one  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  they  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibiters.  Many  of 
them,  in  our  opinion,  deserving  premiums,  which 
under  the  authority  given  to  us,  we  could  not 
award.  We  will,  hereafter,  submit  a report 
more  at  length,  noticing  some  of  the  articles 
examined,  and  at  present  merely  giving  a list  of 


the  premiums  awarded,  viz  : 

To  Mrs.  J.  A.  Foreman,  Lancaster  county, 
for  best  quilt,  $5  00 

To  Mrs.  L.  De  Pui,  Dauphin  county,  for 
second  best  quilt,  3 00 

To  Mrs.  James  Lowe,  Franklin  county  for 
quilt,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  Ilenisly,  Baltimore,  for  worsted 
quilt  said  to  contain  9765  pieces;  (in- 
genuity and  labor,)  1 00 

To  Mrs.  A.  E.  Benedict,  Huntingdon  coun- 
ty, for  display  of  six  quilts,  1 00 

To  Miss  J.  Hinckley,  Dauphin  county,  for 
quilt  finished  when  five  years  of  age,  1 00 
To  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ingram,  Dauphin  county, 
for  small  fancy  quilt,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Lutz,  Dauphin  county,  for 
best  counterpane,  3 00 


To  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hoopes,  Chester  county, 
for  second  best  counterpane,  2 00 

To  R.  M.  M’Clure,  Dauphin  county,  for 
best  home-made  carpet,  2 00 

To  J.  A.  Steinmetz,  Union  county,  for 
second  best  carpet,  1 00 

To  Miss  J.  Hale,  Dauphin  county,  for 
hearth  rug,  2 00 

To  Mrs.  S.  Evy,  Dauphin  county,  for  finest 
shirt,  5 00 

To  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen,  Dauphin  county,  for 
second  best  shirt,  3 00 

To  Sirs.  S.  E.  Wallace,  Dauphin  county, 
for  pair  long  yarn  hose,  2 00 

To  Mrs.  T.  Elder,  Dauphin  county,  for 
pair  long  yarn  hose,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  Dorsheimer,  Cumberland  county, 
for  pair  woollen  hose,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  R.  M’Laughlin,  Dauphin  county, 
for  specimen  of  linen  thread,  1 00 

To  Miss  Stephens,  Berks  county,  for  em- 
broidered piano  and  table  cover,  2 00 

To  Miss  E.  A.  Shoop,  Cumberland  county, 
for  embroidered  table  cover,  1 00 

To  Miss  Sarah  A.  Zeigler,  Sunbury,  North- 
umberland  county,  for  specimen  of 
worsted  work,  3 00 

To  Miss  E.  A.  Bishop,  Dauphin  county,  for 
specimen  of  chenille  work,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  James  Lowe,  Franklin  county,  for 
pair  fine  linen  sheets,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  Witherow,  Adams  county,  for 
piece  of  domestic  linen,  1 00 

To  Miss  Harriet  Meredith, Dauphin  county, 
for  net  window  curtain,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  M.  Heifer,  Dauphin  county,  for 
basket  work,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  James  Buehman,  Bucks  county, 
for  specimen  of  straw  bonnets,  1 00 

To  Mrs.  Jane  Meredith,  Dauphin  county, 
for  home-made  bread,  1 00 


To  Mrs.  Sarah  Wyeth,  of  Harrisburg,  for  ot- 
toman of  worsted  work,  a beautiful  article. — 
Diploma. 

DAVID  R.  PORTER, 
JOHN  M.  BICKEL, 

A.  L.  RUSSELL, 
GEORGE  BLIGHT, 
BENJAMIN  PARKE, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BUTTER, 
CHEESE  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Butter,  Cheese  and  Honey, 
report:  That  many  fine  samples  of  butter  were 
exhibited,  which  gave  them  much  trouble  to 
decide  upon,  from  the  great  excellence  of  most 
of  the  specimens.  They,  however,  award 

The  first  premium,  ($5)  to  Mrs.  Eve  Cassel, 
of  Dauphin  county. 

The  second,  ($3)  to  C.  P.  Steinmets. 

The  third,  ($2)  to  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Espy,  of 
Dauphin  county. 

They  also  beg  leave  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  samples  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A. 
O.  Iliester  and  Mrs.  Winebrenner,  of  Dauphin 
county. 
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Of  honey  but  few  lots  were  offered,  only  two 
of  which  contained  the  requisite  quantity,  (10 
lbs.)  all  very  excellent.  They  award 

The  premium  of  $5,  to  John  Young,  of  Har- 
risburg. 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 
DAVID  TAGGART, 
JOHN  MILLER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PLOUGH- 
ING. 

We,  the  undersigned  Committee  on  Plough- 
ing, make  the  following  report,  viz : 

For  the  best  ploughing  to  Jesse  Paulding,  jr., 
of  Montgomery,  a premium  of  SlO  00 

For  the  second  best  ploughing  to  Geo.  Brindle, 
of  Cumberland,  a premium  of  $8  00 

For  the  third  best  ploughing  to  Prouty  and 
Barrett,  of  Philadelphia,  for  No.  5J,  a premium 
of  “ $6  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughing  to  Jonathan  F. 
Garrard,  of  Allegheny,  sod  plough,  No.  11.  a pre- 
mium of  $5  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughing  to  E.  G.  Grey, 
of  Dauphin,  for  Hall  and  Spears’  plough.  No 
10,  a premium  of  $4  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughing  to  John  H.  Cres- 
ler,  of  Cumberland,  (made  by  self,)  a premium 
of  $3  00 

For  the  best  ploughman  to  Jonathan  F.  Gar- 
rard, of  Allegheny,  a premium  of  $6  00 

For  second  best  ploughman  to  Wm.  Banks,  of 
Montgomery,  a premium  of  §4  00 

For  third  best  ploughman  to  Jacob  Blake,  of 

, a premium  of  §3  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughman  to  John  H.  Cres- 
ler,  of  Cumberland,  a premium  of  $2  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughman  to  E.  G.  Grey, 
of  Dauphin,  a premium  of  $2  00 

For  the  next  best  ploughman  to  John  Jacobs. 

of  , a premium  of  $2  00 

To  Henry  Gilbert,  a complimentary  premium 
of  $10,  for  the  work  done  by  his  Michigan 
plough. 

The  number  of  plough  teams  entered  for  the 
match  was  twenty-one,  and  there  were  a number 
of  others  besides  those  who  were  awarded  pre- 
miums, who  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  performed  their  work. 

GEO.  AY.  SHEAFER, 

WM.  AY.  ROBERTS, 

JAMES  M’CLURE, 

MARTIN  NEAYCOMER, 

J.  P.  RUTHERFORD, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS  AND 
FLOWERS. 

To  the  lion.  Frederick  Watts,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society: 

The  committee  on  fruits  and  flowers  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  report : That  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
unfavorable  season,  the  contributions  in  this 
department  were  not  such  as  they  could  have 
desired,  and  yet  the  display  in  many  respects 
was  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  such  as  leads 


us  to  believe  that  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  fruit  and  flower  department  of  our 
State  Fair,  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  our  sister  States,  and  do  credit  to  our  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing awards  as  authorized  by  the  schedule : 

To  David  Miller,  of  Cumberland  county,  for 
the  best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varie- 
ties of  apples,  $5  00 

To  Robert  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of 
Pears,  $5  00 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Harrisburg,  for 

the  best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties 
of  Quinces,  $5  00 

To  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of 
Grapes,  $5  00 

To  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  for  Spark- 
ling Catawba  grape  wine,  of  the  vintage  of 
1849,  $3  00 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing special  premiums  be  awarded,  viz  : 

To  A.  J.  Jones,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a basket 
of  fine  Rambo  apples,  $2  00 

To  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshelman,  of  Downingtown,  for 
beautiful  specimens  of  GloutMorceau  and  Passe 
Colmar  pears,  $2  00 

To  Dr.  J.  K.  Yerbeke,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a 
basket  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
Pound  pears  ever  seen  by  the  committee,  $2  00 
To  E.  AAr.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster,  for  a dish 
of  Doyenne  d’hiver  pears,  $2  00 

To  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  of  Philadelphia,  for  four 
varieties  of  choice  pears,  $2  00 

To  Daniel  D.  Boas,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a bas- 
ket of  quinces  of  enormous  size,  $2  00 

To  C.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Lancaster  county,  for 
a basket  of  quinces,  $2  00 

To  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  for  a speci- 
men of  Sparkling  Isabella  grape,  wine  very 
fine,  $3  00 

To  Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss 
Ayres,  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  for  a large  case  of 
artificial  flowers  in  great  variety,  $5  00 

To  Mrs.  Agnes  Sanders,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a 
fine  display,  consisting  of  seventeen  jars  of  pre- 
served fruits  and  jellies,  $5  00 

To  Robert  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a large 
collection,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  most 
valuable  evergreens,  $5  00 

The  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  making 
honorable  mention  of  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  of  Leba- 
non county,  for  a vase  of  cut  flowers,  diploma. 

A Bombaugli,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a basket  of 
fine  quinces. — -Diploma. 

Abraham  Lightner,  of  Lancaster  county,  for 
a specimen  of  large  peaches,  preserved  in  al- 
cohol.— Diploma. 

Ann  E.  Anderson,  of  Cumberland  county,  for 
a vase  of  artificial  flowers. — Diploma. 

Thomas  Flowers,  of  Cumberland  county,  for 
a vase  of  cut  flowers.— Diploma. 

H.  Randall,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a specimen  of 
the  Susquehanna  peach,  originated  by  Wm. 
Griffith,  of  Harrisburg,  preserved  in  alcohol. — 
Diploma. 
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Martin  Crull,  of  York  county,  for  lemons  of 
enormous  size,  preserved  in  alcohol. — Diploma. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crull,  of  York  county,  for  a spe- 
cimen of  currant  wine. — Diploma. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Verbeke,  of  Harrisburg,  for  a dish 
of  stewed  pound  pears. — Diploma. 

Louisa  P.  Smith,  of  Adams  county,  for  a jar 
of  pickled  cherries. — Diploma. 

John  Sherick,  of  Cumberland  county,  for  a 
lot  of  apple  trees,  and  Princes  imperial  gage. — 
Diploma. 

Same,  for  a jar  of  black  Tartarian  cherries 
preserved  in  brandy. — Diploma. 

Miss  Mary  Good,  of  Dauphin  county,  for  a i 
display  of  lemons. — Diploma. 

C.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Lancaster  county,  for  fine  j 
home-raised  oranges. 

D.  Niedhammer,  of  Cumberland  county,  for  1 
fine  specimens  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Mr.  Raysor,  of  Dauphin  county,  for  a speci- 
men of  domestic  wine. 

To  Mrs.  M.  Sanders,  for  specimens  of  cur- 
rant wine. 

WM.  LEHMAN, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


ARTICLES  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

To  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  Agricultural  Society,  now  meeting  at  Har- 
risburg : 

Gentlemen: — Your  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  all  the  articles  not  enumerated  on  other 
lists,  would  respectfully  report:  That  they 
have  attended  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  considering  the 
short  time  necessarily  allotted  to  them.  The 
articles  that  came  under  their  range  were  so 
diversified  and  various,  and  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  field,  and  very  many  of  them  not 
properly  entered  until  within  a few  hours  of 
the  making  of  our  final  report,  and  many  of 
them  very  difficult  to  find,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
presumed  that  they  should  do  exact  and  perfect  j 
justice  to  them  all. 

In  very  many  instances  we  could  not  find  the 
exliibiter  to  explain  many  parts  of  working 
machinery,  that  being  new,  might  have  escaped 
our  notice. 

Chemical  weather  guage,  W.  II.  Parsons, 
Bellefonte,  a neat  and  if  correct,  a useful  article. 

Cut  nails,  Coleman,  Harlman  & Co.,  Pittsburg,  j 
an  excellent  article. — Diploma. 

Earthenware  parlor  stove,  Swope,  Leitzenger 
& Co.,  Lancasser  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Harness  and  trunk,  W.  H.  Duval,  Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania.  The  trunk  a very  pretty 
article. — Diploma. 

Ruling  machine,  W.  0.  Hickok,  Harrisburg, 
a superior  article  both  in  usefulness  and  me- 
chanism, many  parts  entirely  new. — Premium  j 
$5. 

A steam  boiler  for  cooking,  George  Newcomer, 
Carlisle. 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  G.  Lloyd.  The  Testa- 
ments a beautiful  article. 

Cooking  stove,  Abel  Keeney. — Diploma. 

Stave  jointer,  Daniel  Drawbach. — Diploma. 


Wagon  box,  Jacob  Fisher.  The  committee 
think  it  very  excellent. — Diploma. 

India  rubber  goods,  E.  M.  Penderson,  good 
quality  and  worthy  of  public  attention. 

Planed  boards,  Brown,  Christ  & Co.,  Ports- 
mouth, the  matching  well  done. — Diploma. 

V/indow  blinds  and  doors,  Kendig,  Hall  & 
Dusher,  a good  article. — Diploma. 

Fall  for  raising  heavy  weights,  J.  H.  Willson. — 
Diploma. 

Corn  and  cob  grinder,  Thomas  H.  Willson,  a 
good  article. 

Three  ice  cream  freezers,  H.  B.  Masser. — 
Premium  $3. 

Butter  and  Water  crackers,  J.  F.  Haehnlen, 
a good  article. — Diploma. 

Huh  auger  and  box  setter,  H.  Sidle,  a good 
article. — Diploma. 

Shingle  machine, W. Wood.  The  shingles  made 
by  it  are  good. 

Visiting  cards  and  pen  drawing,  Charles  R. 
Fraily. — Diploma. 

Patent  tannery,  Patrick  Culp.  The  model  is 
very  neat,  but  the  committee  are  unable  to  judge 
of  its  practical  operations. 

One  set  teeth  on  gold  plates,  Benjamin  M. 
Esterle,  a very  creditable  article. 

Smut  machine,  Isaac  Clugston.  The  committee 
regret  they  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  tried. 

High  Cantle  saddle,  P.  Uhler,  well  finished 
and  a good  article. 

Model  quilt  frame,  a Kaufman. — Diploma. 

Daguerreotypes,  A.  B.  Tubbs. — Diploma. 

Hydraulic  ram,  Allen  Ganthrop,  well  made 
and  a good  article. 

Penmanship,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Lawrence,— Diploma. 

Ten  pin  alley,  Thomas  E.  Shull.  The  model 
posesses  novelty  and  ingenuity. 

Boards  and  plank,  M’Kinley,  Bigler  & Wilt. 
The  sawing  remarkably  well  done. — Diploma. 

Horse  collar,  Geo.  II.  Pannypacker,  Chester 
county,  stuffed  with  hair  and  straw,  thought  to 
be  good. 

Quincy  air  tight  cooking  stove,  Allen,  March 
& Co.,  Chester  county. 

One  lot  of  woollen  goods,  John  Clay,  Ger- 
mantown.— Diploma. 

Waterville  cutlery,  YvTaterville  manufacturing 
company,  Connecticut.  The  display  is  fine  and 
the  goods  every  way  equal  to  the  best  English 
goods. — The  committee  award  a premium  of  $5. 

Harness,  Lacy  & Philips,  Philadelphia,  ex- 
hibited by  Samuel  Hays,  Harrisburg. — Diploma. 

Spirometer,  John  Willson. — Diploma. 

Five  cases  stuffed  birds,  J.  Thomas,  Lewis- 
town,  a fine  display  and  well  prepared  and 
mounted. — Premium  $5. 

Linen  goods,  A.  M.  Spangler,  Lancaster, 
These  goods  are  good  and  manufactured  by  aged 
indigent  females  of  Lancaster  county. — Premium 
$5  to  the  makers. 

One  set  patent  planes,  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Lan- 
caster..— Diploma. 

Two  horse  shoes  exhibited  by  A.  E.  Kapp, 
Northumberland,  made  by  Henry  Parton  and 

E.  Dollman,  a very  pretty  article. — Diploma. 

Two  quages,  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Lancaster. 

Samples  of  oil,  Baldon  & Price,  Philadelphia, 
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The^ommittee  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it, 
but  "from  the  appearance  think  it  good. 

Sausage  stuffer,  W.  Mitchell,  Lewistown,  ap- 
parently very  useful. 

One  case  cologne  and  Chinese  bitters,  John 
0.  Doris,  Philadelphia. — Diploma. 

Display  of  daguerreotypes,  W.  Barr,  Harris- 
burg.— Diploma. 

One  set  boot  trees  and  sample  of  lasts,  J.  J. 
Ball,  Harrisburg. — Premium  $5. 

Four  kinds  of  crackers,  C.  F.  Muench,  Har- 
risburg.— Diploma- 

Railroad  car  coupling,  George  Winters,  Ports- 
mouth. The  model  works  well,  but  cannot  tell 
how  it  will  work  in  practice. 

Sausage  stuffer,  A.  B.  Long,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
We  think  it  a good  article. — Diploma. 

4-4  sheeting,  Harrisburg  Cotton  company. 
The  samples  exhibited  are  decidedly  superior 
articles. — Diploma. 

Lot  of  saddlery,  S.  W.  Hays,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lightning  rod  and  points,  J.  T.  Green,  Car- 
lisle, neatly  made. 

Knife  sharpener,  J.  C.  Middleton,  Philadel- 
phia, a good  article. 

Marble  lamb  and  dove,  John  M’Fadden. — 
Diploma. 

Patent  slate  lined  refrigerator,  Evans  & Wat- 
son, Philadelphia. 

Patent  Salamander  safe,  and  patent  combina- 
tion lock,  Evans  & Watson,  Philadelphia. — Pre- 
mium of  $5. 

Frets  and  backs  for  chairs,  Jacob  Stentz, 
Dauphin  county. 

One  set  of  silver  mounted  harness,  exhibited 
by  A.  Hummel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Diploma. 

Pleasure  carriage  with  India  rubber  springs 
and  self  locking  brake,  Lewis  Lempton,  Win- 
chester, Va.,  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

One  lot  of  saws,  Henry  Gilbert,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. — Diploma. 

Six  of  Stewart’s  patent  safety  fluid  lamps, 
Yerger  & Ord,  Philadelphia,  manufacturers,  an 
improved  article. — Diploma. 

One  lot  of  blank  books,  and  specimens  of  fine 
book  binding,  F.  L.  Hutter  & Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  We  think  the  blank  books  are  excellent, 
and  the  binding  very  remarkable. — Diploma. 

Paintings  and  drawings,  Mrs.  Leconte. — Di- 
ploma. 

One  case  of  miscellaneous  books  and  fancy 
articles,  George  Bergner,  Harrisburg,  a fine  dis- 
play.— Diploma. 

A display  of  cooking  stoves,  parlor  stoves  and 
ranges,  Philadelphia  manufacture,  and  exhib- 
ited by  M.  A.  Swiler,  Harrisburg. — Diploma. 

Model  of  a bee  hive,  James  Robb,  Lewistown. 
Diploma. 

Lightning  rod,  James  Spratt,  neat  article. 

Brick  press,  A.  K.  Fahnestock,  Harrisburg. 
An  article  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.— Pre- 
mium v3. 

Daguerreotypes,  M.  A.  Root.  Superior  and 
most  beautiful  articles. — Diploma. 

A fountain  pen,  J.  D.  Hope,  Philadelphia. 
The  committee  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  operation. 


Cast  iron  cemetery  monument,  B.  Urben  & 
Co.,  Lancaster. 

Centre  draft  plough  clevis,  J.  B.  Stoner. 

Marble  lamb,  John  Smith,  Harrisburg. — Di- 
ploma- 

Carpenters  hatchet  and  mill  picks,  IVm.  Bra- 
dy, Lancaster  county. — Diploma- 

Maps,  by  J.  K.  Calton. — Diploma. 

Vegetable  cattle  powder,  Brening,  Franfield 
& Co.  The  committee  have  no  way  of  judging 
of  its  merits. 

Force  pump,  S.  P.  Case. — Diploma. 

Iron  railing,  C.  Keife,  Lancaster.  A neat  ar- 
ticle. 

Sewing  machine,  J.  P.  Martin.  A good  ma- 
chine.— Diploma. 

Patent  harness,  M.  Taylor.— Diploma. 

Collar  machine,  S.  W.  Flays,  Harrisburg. 

Smut  machine,  J.  T.  Willson,  (see  other  com- 
mittee’s report.) — Premium  $5. 

Model  of  fanning  mill,  John  Bamborough.  A 
beautiful  article. — Diploma. 

One  set  teeth  on  gold  plate,  James  Fleming. 
A good  article. 

Saw  setter  and  filer,  Charles  Lafferty,  Peters- 
burg, Adams  county. — Diploma. 

Headstone,  Thomas  Aldred.  Beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  finish. — Diploma.  The  base  of  this 
stone  is  a sand  stone  from  the  quarry  of  Mr. 
Konigmacher  of  Lancaster  county,  and  the  com- 
mittee think  it  a good  building  material. 

One  lot  flag  sand  stone,  Martin  Crull,  York 
county.  A good  article. 

Several  models  of  agricultural  implements 
combined,  E.  P.  Cavett.  Ingeniously  contrived. 

Iron  railing,  James  Dening,  Harrisburg. — Di- 
ploma. 

Three  church  bells,  Andrew  Menely,  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  exhibited  by  Kelker  & Brothers. — Premium 

fl>5. 

Pleasure  carriage,  made  by  Robt.  J.  Fleming 
for  Robert  J.  Ross,  Esq.  This  carriage  was  in 
design  and  finish  a very  beautiful  article.  The 
proportions  faultless,  and  the  motion  very  easy. 
Premium  $5. 

Soda  fountain,  exhibited  by  W.  K.  Mehaffy.— 
Diploma. 

Eagle  butter  machine,  deposited  by  Joseph  J, 
Lawn  of  Baltimore.  The  committee  think  this 
an  excellent  machine,  but  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  tested. — Diploma- 

Marble  eagle,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Harrisburg.  Committee  award  a diploma. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  M.  BIRKINBINE, 
WM.  AYRES, 

ISAAC  PEARSON, 

W.  0.  IIICKOK, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTTE  ON  IRON  SAFE. 

State  Fair  Ground,  Oct.  30,  1851. 

The  undersigned  appointed  a committee  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Fair, 
were  present  this  afternoon  when  Messrs.  Evans 
& Watson  tested  one  of  their  small  sized  Sala- 
mander Fire  Proof  Chests,  at  which  time  they 
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consumed  three  cords  of  wood  on  it,  commencing 
at  1 o’clock,  P.  M.,  and  having  exposed  it  to  a 
white  heat  for  two  hours,  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  cast  iron  feet. 

On  opening  the  chest  the  papers  deposited  in 
our  presence  were  taken  out,  not  only  having 
been  preserved,  but  not  having  even  the  ap- 
pearence  of  scorch  upon  them. 

The  safe  was  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of 


being  cooled,  by  having  a stream  of  cold  water 
played  upon  it. 

JOSEPH  RITNER, 

A.  0.  HIESTER, 

A.  T.  NEWBOLD, 

JOHN  B.  COX, 

CHARLES  E.  HIESTER, 

E.  E.  BOUDINOT, 

Committee. 


